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THE STUDENT WRITER’S 


Literary Market Tips 


Gathered Monthly from Authoritative 


Weird Tales is a new all-fiction magazine 
lanned@®y the Rural Publishing Company, 854 

. Clark Chicago, publishers of Detective 
Tales, Edwin Baird, editor, sends the following 
message: ‘‘For this new magazine we will want 
fiction of a peculiar sort. We intend featuring 
strange and unusual stories—the sort of stories 
that are commonly forbidden in most magazines— 
stories such as Poe’s ‘Murders in the Rue Morgue’ 
and the tales by Ambrose Bierce. Stories with a 
touch of horror, ghost stories, stories of terror 
and strange adventures, ‘ creepy’ stories and stories 
that are known as ‘ gooseflesh’ fiction are what we 
want. We can use any length from 1000 to 20,000 
words. The author’s name doesn’t matter. I am 
not interested in names. In fact, when passing 
upon a manuscript I rarely even glance at the 
name on the first page. If the story is what I 
want it doesn’t matter to me who wrote it. I am 
following this policy in selecting material for 
Detective Tales and I shall follow the same rule in 
editing the new magazine. Our rates will vary ac- 
cording to the worth of the material and payment 
will be made as soon as possible after acceptance.’’ 


Today’s Housewife, 18 E. Eighteenth Street, 
New York, Anne M. Griffin, editor, writes: ‘‘We 
use a wide variety of material including out-of- 
door, love, domestic, juvenile, the solution of home 
problems; interior decorating, gardening and many 
others. Two things that we can’t use are sex and 
adventure material. We need articles of from 2500 
to 4500 words on successful women; clean, helpful 
short-stories of 3000 to 4000 words; similar serials 
of 30,000 to 40,000; an occasional editorial of 
about 800 words; a little suitable verse. Cannot 
use novelettes or jokes. We pay on publication at 
from % to 1 cent per word.’ 


Morning Tribune, East Liverpool, Ohio, wants 
plays. E. R. Beveridge, editorial department, 
writes: ‘‘We are seeking a number of plays, with 
small casts, which will admit of artistic staging 
possibilities and will have an appeal to an audi- 
- ence composed of both old and young people. We 
want full-length plays, in two or three acts, that 
are very simple and beautiful, the Barriesque type 
of play, containing an equal degree of pathos and 
humor and leaving upon an audience the impres- 
sion of a wistful charm. Plays submitted will 
be carefully examined and paid for outright or 
accepted on a royalty basis if found usable. Un- 
available manuscripts will be promptly returned 
if accompanied by return postage.’’ 


Woman’s Weekly, 431 8. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, needs short-stories of 3000 words and serials 
of about 30,000 words. Payment is made on 15th 
of month after publication at $20.00 to $25.00 


per story. 


Sources 


Droll Stories is promised monthly instead of 
quarterly, beginning February 1, 1923. It is pub- 
lished by The C. H. Young Publishing Company, 
Ine., 377 Fourth Avenue, New York, publishers 
also of Young’s Magazine, Breezy Stories and the 
Yellow Book. The following notice covers the 
needs of all the above publications: 
more stories, more verse, more epigrams and more 
fillers. Droll Stories will use, @ general way, 
the same type of material as is now used 

Young’s Magazine and Breezy Stories. This 
means that we shall want a great deal more ma- 
terial than at present. You cannot overload us. 
We are always in the market for good material 
of the type identified with our magazi You 


are always assured of prompt reading and pay-. 


ment on acceptance. We need short-stories up to 
6000 words; novelettes from 15,000 to 25,000 
words; short humorous verse, nothing highbrow or 
serious; short, crisp, entertaining epigrams; and 
pam gh For Droll Stories keep the DROLL to the 
ront. 


Top Notch, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York, Hen- 
ry W. Thomas, editor, writes: ‘‘ We are in the mar- 
ket for short stories, novelettes and serials of any 
reasonable length. Can also use some short verse, 
We prefer out-of-door, rural, domestic, and West- 
ern material. Good stories of all kinds are accept- 
able so long as they are clean and get somewhere. 
Cannot, however, use any juvenile or dialect stories 
nor any in which love is the only interest. We pay 
on acceptance at rates of one cent per word up.’’ 


Western Story Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, a Street & Smith publication, is edited 
by F. E. Blackwell, who makes the following state- 
ment of his needs: ‘‘We want clean, wholesome 
stories that will inspire people to live in the open 
or take up life in the West. We can use short- 
stories of from 2500 to 7000 words in length, nov- 
elettes of 12,000 to 25,000 words, serials of 30,000 
to 100,000 words. We do not care for the story 
within a story. We pay on acceptance at rates of 
one cent per word up.’’ 


The Cauldron, P. O. Box 171, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, issued its first number December Ist. 
Harry F. Preller, editor, writes: ‘‘We have suc- 
ceeded in seeps” some excellent short-stories, 
but our needs are by no means satisfied. Mate- 
rial for us should not exceed 1500 words, and the 
number of words must be indicated on the title- 


page.’’ 
Household Guest, 141 W. Ohio Street, Chicago, 


states that it is much overstocked with all types 
of material and will not be in the market for some 
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How To Make Money, 24 Jackson Avenue, Long 
Island City, New York, is announced as a new 
publication which will be devoted exclusively to 
telling its readers of the thousands of opportuni- 
ties to make money that are open to people with 
courage and determination. Joseph J. Harvey, 
editorial department, writes: ‘‘We can use ma- 
terial of from 50 to 1000 words, descriptive of 
how certain plans, schemes or ventures may be 
made to yield good profits and establish a man 
or woman in business for himself or herself. We 
can also use little human-interest stories of suc- 
cessful ventures in any field of business and will 
weleome such stories when accompanied by photos 
of persons and places. These stories must be true 
and the names of persons and places also true.’’ 


Brief Stories, 805 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
William H. Kofoed, editor, sends the followin 
message: ‘‘Ours is the magazine of the Ameri- 
can short-story. It does not confine itself to types. 
The story is the thing. Our present need is for 
short-stories from 1500 to 4000 words and real 
verse of 4 to 16 lines. We cannot use any arti- 
cles, novelettes, serials, editorials or jokes. We 
pay on acceptance at about % cent per word.’’ 


Progressive Grocer, Butterick Building, New 
York, sends the following: ‘‘All material must 
be written from the standpoint of the retail grocer 
(not the consumer). We want particularly short, 
snappy articles that will help grocers to better 
merchandise their Articles should be from 
200 to 2000 words. Can use stories of 2500 words 
bearing on the grocery business; also jokes and a 
small amount of verse of the same nature. We 
pay on acceptance at 1 cent a word up, according 
to merit of material.’’ — 


Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, James McConaughy, editor, writes 
the following concerning his needs: ‘‘We need 
stories adapted to interest young people between 
12 and 20. Articles should be on nature, biog- 
raphy, ete., of 800 to 1600 words. Short-stories 
should be from 2200 to 2500 words, and serials 
awe not wees 13,000 words. We do not use 
love stories. @ pay on acceptance at rates of 
about $5.00 per thousand.” 


The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, offers a good 
market for material dealing with agriculture. Ar- 
thor E. Jenkins, editor, gives the following mes- 
sage to writers: ‘‘We need articles of 1800 to 
2000 words on new agricultural methods, with 
illustrations. We want more pictures 3; Wwe need 
Pictures more than we need text. Can use some 
good-natured new jokes, but are overstocked on 
short-stories, novelettes, serials, editorials and 
verse, We pay on acceptance at from 1 to 2 
cents per word.’’ 


Point Of View, 508 Grand Avenue Temple, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, a magazine of the arts, is in 
the market for erticles of from 1200 to 1500 words 
pertaining to travel, drama, art, architecture and 
music. At present pays for contributions in sub- 
scriptions only. Is published monthly. 


Mother’s Magazine, 180 N. Wabash, Chicago 
has no manuseript needs at the present time. : 


(Continued on Page 28) 


Prize Contests 


The Chicago Herald and Examiner, Madison and 
Market Streets, Chicago, is running a mystery 
story contest which carries cash prizes of $1000 
per week. Each week a Craig Kennedy mystery 
story is run in seven daily installments, omitting 
the concluding chapter or solution. The prizes are 
awarded for the solutions nearest that written by 
the author. They are as follows: $500 for the 
best; $150 second; $100 third; $50 fourth; and 
twenty prizes of $10 each for the next twenty. 
There will be twenty contests in all, lnging over 
twenty weeks, beginning December 3, 1922, and 
including $20,000 in cash prizes. 


The Pulitzer Prizes, offered each year by Colum- 
bia University, contain the following which are of 
interest to writers: $2000 for the best book of 
the year on the history of the United States; 
$1000 for the best American biography teaching 
patriotic and unselfish services to the people, il- 
lustrated by an eminent example, excluding, as 
too obvious, the names of George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln; $1000 for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author; $1000 for the American novel pyblished 
during the year which shall best present the whole- 
some atmosphere of American life and the high- 
est standard of American manners and manhood; 
$1000 for the original American play, performed 
in New York, which shall best represent the edu- 
cational value and power of the stage in raising 
the standard of good morals, good taste and good 
manners. 


Some which will be of especial interest to those 
in the newspaper field are also listed. They in- 
elude: -$1000 for the best history of the services 
rendered to the public by the American press dur- 
ing the preceding year; $500 for the best edito- 
rial article written during the year, the test of 
excellence being clearness of style, moral purpose, 
sound reasoning and power to influence public 
opinion in the right direction; $1000 for the best 
example of a reporter’s work during the year, 
the test being strict accuracy, terseness and ac- 
complishment of some publie good commanding 
public attention and respect. 


Betty Earle, Plaineville, Kansas, sends the fol- 
lowing message: ‘‘For the anthology, ‘Shells,’ I 
want clear-cut, exquisite poems of striking sim- 
plicity. For the best poem, published or unpub- 
lished, submitted before May 1, 1923, I will pay 
$15. If the prize poem is a clipped poem sub- 
mitted by more than one contributor, prize will be 
awarded to person whose contribution first reaches 
me. All manuscripts must be accompanied by @ 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, and, if previ- 
ously published, by the facts of publication, 
author, publisher, magazine, date.’’ 


The Philadelphia Sunday Public Ledger has an- 
nounced a new guessing contest. Three major 
prizes of $25, $10 and $5 and ten additional prizes 
of $1 each are offered for the cleverest dialogue 
supposed to take place between certain characters 

tured in each Sunday’s issue. It is called the 
‘What Are They Saying’’ contest. The names 
of prize winners will be announced each Sunday 
following the publication of picture. 
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AN EDITORIAL SYMPOSIUM 


O THE writer who has never 

been able to sell a story, there 

_ is no particular mystery con- 
nected with the manner in which 
his narratives illustrate the homing 
instinct. Etther he recogmzes that 
they are not of salable quality, or 
he adopts the cynical point .of view 
not uncommon to literary amateurs, 
and decides that the editors don’t 
want good stuff—they buy only 
from authors who have a “pull.” 


To the author who has reached 
the stage of selling an occasional 
story, however, there is a distinct 
mystery in the fact that one story ts 
snapped up avidly by an editor who 
will have nothing to do with five or 
six others from the same pen, which 
the author considers just as good. 


The sale of an occasional story, 
he reasons, shows that he is capable 
of writing up to an acceptable 
standard. It also proves that editors 
do buy from new writers—a fact of 
which the writer is always skeptical 
until he makes his first sale. Then 
why in creation won't the other 
stories sell? 


To find the answer to this inter- 
esting question, Arthur E. Scott, 
associate editor of Top Notch 
Magazine, interviewed a number of 
New York editors. The symposium 
of editorial opinions on why authors 
fail makes an exceedingly valuable 
article, which will lead of the table 
of contents of the February 
STUDENT WRITER. 


The discussion is of special in- 
terest to the writer who is selling an 
occasional story and doesn’t under- 
stand why the rest of his output 
falls short of editorial standards. 
Among the editors quoted at length 
are Bob Davis of Rinses, John M. 
Siddall of The American, and sev- 

_ eral editors of the Street & Smith 


group. 
A choice of much exceptional 

material now on hand will be made 

for the remainder of the contents. 
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The Outdoor Writer 


Get Three Million Words Out of Your System as Preparation 
for Real Literary Production—So Advises the 
Former Editor of Field and Stream 


NE needs to be born with enthusiasm 
for a subject to make him a suc- 
cessful writer on it. Examine the 
work of any great author and see when he 
hits you hardest. Is it not when he writes 
on that which has been the ruling passion 
of his life? Kipling with his India, Conrad 
with his “hazy splendor of the sea,” where 
he sailed as master for thirty years, Cur- 
wood with his northland—all their greatest 
stories are staged where their hearts lay. 
In my humble way I have done as have 
thousands of other scribblers, written al- 
most exclusively on the subject which has 
been my ruling passion, in my case the 
world of nature. I was considerable of a 
naturalist at the early age of eleven years. 
TI was then well up on the birds, insects, 
animals and reptiles of my native state and 
country; had a natural-history class at- 
tended by grown-ups; had fairly complete 
scientific collections, and an aquarium in 
which lived every fish, aquatic reptile and 
water-plant within collecting distance of 
home—and not a few snakes. I also had 
two hunting dogs, which slept in tubs, one 
on each side of my bed. The “females” of 
our household would not enter my room be- 
cause of the fleas and snakes. The furni- 
ture and house trim of that room were also 
hopeless, all being pock-marked with rifle 
bullets where I used to practice in bed, 
shooting with a small but accurate air rifle 
which kept eye and trigger finger in excel- 
lent condition for the sterner work of the 
“powder gun” out in the woods. 

What to do with this wild Esau of a boy, 
who was ten years old before the men of 
the town ran him down and put breeches 
on him? Father agreed that a career in 
natural science was the only thing, but the 
good man had not the least idea of how to 
go about starting his young hopeful on 
such a life-work. He had an impression 
that museum appointments were subject to 


By Warren Hastings Miller 


city ‘politics, and so he sent the budding 
naturalist to a college of mechanical en- 
gineering—because there was an uncle in 
the family who stood high in the motive- 
power department of a certain great rail- 
road! 

It took the son fifteen years to undo that 
mistake. Meanwhile the study of natural 
science went on unabated. I studied for- 
estry in France and Germany, and branched 
out into the flora and fauna of other con- 
tinents besides America. I delved into the 
past and went through geology from the 
Silurian to the ice age. I added—and this 
at an early time—the ethnology of the sav- 
age people of all the world. My one recol- 
lection of Grandfather’s Philadelphia study 
is of a certain very small boy curled up in 
a leather armchair, reading avidly a huge 
volume entitled, “The Uncivilized Races of 
the World,” while in front of him a large 
and bushy-browed man twiddled his coat- 
tails, made his eyebrows work up and down 
like a gorilla’s and ordered said small boy 
Summarily out of his study. . Grandfather 
never forgot little Warren Hastings and 
his big book, though, for in his will was a 
special codicil leaving “The Uncivilized” to 
me. 

About that time another uncle presented 
me with Wallace’s “Malay Archipelago,” 
the result of eight years of that eminent 
naturalist’s work in Borneo, Sumatra, New 
Guinea and the Lesser Sunda islands. I 
was twelve years old when I read that book 
—read it with wriggling joy and an in- 
extinguishable longing to go to those parts. 
This year, at the age of forty-six, I at last 


‘went and did that very little thing, 


ATURALLY all this love of the 
world of nature led me to go out and 
camp in it. I began at twelve years old, get- 
ting out under canvas about four times a 
year, unable to sleep in the stuffiness of 
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four walls of a house room after each re- 
turn from the woods. Even during those 
strenuous and distasteful years of engineer- 
ing I got out for a trip by canoe or pack- 
sack, with rifle, at least twice a year—but 
it wasn’t half enough, not a millionth 
enough! So, after fifteen years of engineer- 
ing, I decided that, even with a family to 
support, this was not to on. A man 
has but one life to live. Let him do what 
he likes best in that life or he may as well 
not have lived at all. 

Now, without a family I might wel! 
have done as did Thoreau. His “Walden” 
was always a favorite with me. Emerson 
got half his philosophy from “our Henry,” 
yet gave him a patronizing sort of credit 
for it. To this day America has not waked 
up to know what a genius we produced in 
Thoreau. But for me there was no Wal- 
den Pond. (I would not have raised beans, 
anyway, as any man with a rifle and a rod 
and a tent has no need for any such ignoble 
means of filling his belly.) I had a wife 
and two children to support, and the ques- 
tion was how to turn all that nature lore of 
mine to some financial account. 


RITING about it was the answer. I 
had a fair pen; nothing much, no 
really fine gift of expression, nothing what- 
ever of technique. But I could see that 
merely writing for the outdoor magazines 
would never feed and support a family. 
You needed more, the art of fiction. It is 
as difficult an art as painting or music, and 
requires just as much preparatory study. 
And he who would succeed at it must keep 
on studying, all his professional life, if he 
is to avoid falling into the smug rut of self- 
satisfaction that is the bane of so many of 
our fiction-factory writers. Also a man 
needs to get about three million words out 
of his system before he begins to produce 
anything that is really his, gets a fluency 
and style of his own, gets over the bungling 
of the beginner and acquires the touch of 
the literary artist. 

How to do this without any knowledge 
of technique, with little or no practice in 
writing and with a family to support? The 
answer to that was the article. Anyone 


who can write at all can pen the informa- 
tive article, which all trade papers are look- 
ing for and will pay low rates for on publi- 


cation. I knew engineering well and was 
then the Electrical Engineer of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company, doing well as the world 
judges such success, I also knew camping 
out and the woods life. At that time, 1909, 
Outing and Recreation were the only out- 
door papers that paid anything. Caspar 
Whitney was then editing Outing, and 
Edward Cave Recreation. Both were fussy 
and hard to please. So I set about writing 
a string of engineering articles, which sold 
like hot cakes. I bought every book I 
could find on the craft of writing and 
studied technique. I wrote “Camp Fires 
of an Epicure” and submitted it to Forest 
and Stream, only to have it turned down. 
Field and Stream bought it for the munifi- 
cent sum of fifteen dollars a chapter, the 
first thing that they had ever paid real 
money for. My nature articles were bought 
at good figures by The Technical World of 


Chicago. 


- 


Presently the writing income crept up on 
the engineering salary till it became almost 
equal to it. (All our big corporations pay 
salaries about on a level with the Army and 
Navy pay for officers.) But all this work 
was “pay-on-publication.” You wrote 
something, and then waited two or three 
months before the check came in, usually 
from twenty to twenty-five dollars. We 
had to have a working capital, also a cheap 
place to live. So after much planning we 
built a power cruiser, lived in her all one 
summer, and then sold her for one thousand 
dollars. At least we were free! With that 
much ahead one could always afford to 
wait a few months for payment for articles. 
We packed up and sailed for Paris, which 
was then the cheapest place to live com- 
fortably in on earth. My wife was an 
artist. She needed Paris to finish off, and 
she studied under Renoir there while I 
boned technique and began to write short- 
stories. But they were few and far between, 
for I had then a writing calendar with arti- 
cles dated up ten months in advance, and I 
lived up to that calendar religiously. There 
was little time to waste on experiments in 
fiction those days! 


Seven months later we returned to Amer- 
ica full of material, all the latest in engi- 
neering, forestry and natural science that I 
had picked up in Europe. Just to know 
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Boule at the Museum of Paleontology in 
Paris was a godsend to me! 

The writing went on prodigiously, and I 
began to think seriously of fiction. We 
built a home and settled down. And about 
then I made what my friends considered a 
great mistake. Field and Stream wanted an 
editor, and as I was their “star” contributor 
they offered me the position. They cried 
poor and offered me the same salary as 
they were paying their minor clerks. But 
I had writing income enough, and so, most 
foolishly, stepped into editorial harness. 


EVEN YEARS! What good did it do 
me as a writer? I have often asked 
myself that question. The position made 
me many valuable acquaintances, men of 
the outdoors that were but names to me be- 
fore: Dan Beard, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Doctor Hornaday, Gilbert Pearson of the 
Audubon Society, Pinchot, Tuomey and 
Baker in forestry. I made hosts of friends 
through Field and Stream, men that it is 
good to know, big and broad men of the 
outdoors. And it gave me the opportunity 
to get out on hunting and exploring trips 
that no other position on a salary could have 
done. I hunted grizzlies in Montana, tur- 
keys and deer and wild boars in the Caro- 
linas, fished in Maine and Vermont, got to 
be a pernicious and unfavorably known per- 
son in Washington and Albany as a bel- 
ligerent member of various game protective 
and forestry commissions. It was a busy 
seven years, 
The way to write outdoor articles is to 
. go out and live them yourself and then 
write what you have done, with good photo- 
graphs that tell their own story. The out- 
door world is highly technical. You must 
be a “shark” on guns, or dogs, or camping 
or big-game hunting, or wing shooting—a 
regular nut on the: subject if an outdoor 
editor is to listen to you. Gradually I col- 
lected about me a valuable list of contribs, 
men who could write fluently and with a 
bright humorous turn to their paragraphs, 
yet who were authorities on their special 
subjects. I was always looking out for 
something new. Field and Stream intro- 
duced dry-fly fishing for trout into America 
through a splendid series of articles by 


Gill and LaBranche. We brought out salt- 
water fishing with the surf rod and made it 
popular among anglers. 


We led the way 


in improving sporting rifles, and carried a 
strong dog department that did much for 
the hunting dog of America. But the spirit 
of the outdoors which we got into the paper 
was what counted, that wild and free broth- 
erhood of outdoorsmen, where the rich man 
and the poor man were equal and a dollar 
was good for nothing unless it happened 
to be of silver, when it might come in handy 
as a sinker if you ran out of good lead ones. 


The circulation went up steadily. Our 
advertising men got rich. They and the 
owner went about in cars and lived expen- 
sively, while the poor editor who was mak- 
ing the paper what it was got a smaller 
salary than the office girls. Any fool could 
be editor of a sporting magazine! Still, I 
had a great deal of freedom. I was out 
under canvas every week throughout the 
year now. Four days a week sufficed to 
edit the magazine; the rest was my Own 
time. Naturally I improved that time study- 
ing the art of the short-story and the novel, 
trying it out with short-stories first. 


The big game was just ahead, outdoor 
fiction. Zane Grey was at that time a strug- 
gling writer and I ran his first work in 
Field and Stream, “The Riders of the Pur- 
ple Sage,” one of the best novels he ever 
wrote. It was simply the outdoor game 
applied to fiction, for Grey was and is a 
thorough outdoorsman, a hunter and fisher- 
man, canoeist and camper. I submitted my 
first effort along the same lines to Grey and 
he most properly ripped it up the back. 
The thing lacked dramatic power, suspense, 
about everything that a story should have. 
It takes actual writing to bring home these 
faults to the beginner! About all I had 
then was a vast knowledge of natural 
science and the outdoor world, and a theo- 
retical knowledge of the technique of writ- 
ing. Those seven years had not got me 
much further along in the actual fiction 
game, but the equipment was there. 


And then the United States entered the 
World War. The Navy claimed me, for I 
had been Ensign U. S. N. during the Span- 
ish War and so was technically in the Fleet 
Reserve, that body of former officers of the 
Service supposed to be always ready for 
duty on combatant ships. For some time 
there was a hitch; my name got pigeon- 
holed somehow in the wrong department; 
but then, out of a clear sky, my orders ar- 
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rived by telegraph. I had expected at least 


three weeks to close up my business affairs, 
but there the orders were, to report imme- 
diately to Admiral Worthington at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. We had a hurried 
consultation in the Field and Stream office. 
I picked Hy Watson, the artist who did 
our covers for us, to hold down the job 
while I was away. And then another com- 
plication arose. The Navy ‘appointment 
was for Senior Lieutenant and that pay 
wouldn’t half support a family which now 
comprised four children, So I was liter- 
ally driven into fiction. I cranked up the 
mill and began to turn out short-stories. 


This time they went over big. All that 
study had not been in vain. Adventure, 
Everybody's, Red Book, Blue Book, Pop- 
ular, Top Notch, the Curtis publications, 
McClure’s, even The Atlantic Monthly, all 
fell for little me. Dog stories, navy stories, 
outdoor adventure stories—the material 
was all there, lots of it, once the craftsman- 
ship was right. Then I reached out for the 
goal of forty years, the scientific-explora- 
tion novel. No one had done it. A rich field, 
but no one but a man well up in natural 
science could write such stuff, for he had to 
be a writer-craftsman too. Harper’s wrote 
me, “We have been waiting forty years for 
you. Not since Ballantyne and Mayne Reid 
have we had stuff like this. Herewith a 
contract for six books.” The Country Gen- 
tleman of the Curtis publications ran them 
serially. 

I never got into a war yet that lasted six 
months after I had crashed into the jolly 
old thing, and this one blew up on Nov. 
11, 1918. I returned to Field and Stream to 
find myself jobless, for Mr. Watson was 
now firmly intrenched in my position; but 
I didn’t care. The magazine is going just 
as well under his management, and it pays 
a cent a word on acceptance, a policy which 
I introduced in 1916. It is the only fair 
way to editor and contributor alike. If the 
editor buys stuff and pays for it on the nail 
he will be careful what and how much he 
takes on, for it must be run promptly or 
the business department will want to know 
what is the matter with the editorial ex- 
pense account. 

The nearest competitor of Field and 
Stream is Outers’ Recreation, a magazine 


composed of the corpse of Cave’s old Recre- 


ation and the former Outer’s Book of Chi- 
cago. Right now they have the old spirit 
of the outdoors that Field and Stream 
used to have, and they run most of my old 
contributors. I wish I could say that they 
were equally satisfactory about pay. Three- 
quarters of a cent a word is their average, 
but they have yet to learn that fair and 
prompt payment of contributors is the very 
life of a magazine. They may treat others 
with more consideration, but my own ex- 
perience with them has been most unfortu- 
nate. I sold them a series of eight articles, 
two of which were paid for after much dun- 
ning. They have run six of them in the 
last two years, but finally adjusted the mat- 
ter only by my agreeing to take the balance 
of some $109 out in advertisements of my 
outdoor books. 


It seemed that Forest and Stream would 
show some sparks of life from a contribu- 
tor’s viewpoint after Doctor Bruette and 
John Holnian got hold of it. I sold them 
twelve articles at $35 each, but had to come 
in and beg for my pay each time. Now is 
their big chance, for Field and Stream 
seems to haye become a rich man’s proposi- 
tion, with articles only for him who can af- 
ford a thousand dollars or so for his trip, 
with a movie outfit along. If Forest and 
Stream would only pay its contributors well 
and promptly and run some really good stuff 
it could get back some of its former glory 
and prestige. I remember the time when 
they used to come into our office and beg 
us to buy them out. At that time their cir- 
culation was about four thousand, but un- 
der Bruette’s management it has risen 
considerably. 


Outdoor Life is the great big-game 
paper. Its editor, J. A. McGuire, is a noted 
big-game hunter himself. He gets so much 
of that sort of thing from his friends that 
he does not have to pay anything. His 
angling department is run by O. W. Smith 
on payment to him per issue. I got $25 
out of McGuire twice for hunting stories, 
but as a rule he does not print the usual run 
of camping, canoeing and outdoor-interest 
articles that make up a well-balanced sports- 
man’s-paper. 

Whom have we left? Well, there is The 
American Field, our great field-dog and 
field-trial paper, a purely technical maga- 
zine, of the greatest interest to dog fan- 
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ciers, They run some general stuff to keep 
up a certain outdoor interest for their read- 
ers, but the big note is the American Hunt- 
ing Dog. In a business way I have found 
them fair and prompt, but I never heard of 
their buying an article for their columns. 


OU can see from the above remarks 
that the field for the writer among 
sportsman’s papers is extremely limited. 
The ghost of Outing still haunts the news- 
stands, but it is a long time since they have 
paid real money to anybody, so far as I 
know. The big field for the outdoor writer 
is fiction. Put all that knowledge of the 
woods, dog and men that you know into 
real stories, with plot and character and 
above all drama, and you have something 
that finds a ready sale among our popular 
magazines. If done with fine art and the 
human sympathy that marks really great 
work Scribner's will buy it and pay you well 
for it. They ran all Mrs. Andrews’s Canada 
fishing stories and lately a gem of a yarn 
by Ladd Plumley, one of my old contribs, 
on angling, built around his experiences up 
in the Catskills among the farmer folk who 
- live along the trout streams. Zane Grey 
has made a huge fortune from his outdoor 
knowledge. Even though his pen has been 
dipped in human gore for the last ten years 
and his plots are full of rapture and mur- 
der, yet the Grey of the mountains and wild 
places is under it all, and that is what car- 
ries him. 


It is through her outdoor writers that 
America will speak. Since the great Con- 
cord group passed from sight we have pro- 
duced no writer to place alongside of Eng- 
land’s Kipling and Conrad and Masefield 
of today. The present “college writer” 
clique will soon be forgotten. They are 
hashing over stuff that will be of not the 
slightest interest to the next generation. 
But what our outdoor men have written has 
in it that which will live. If even one of 
them would put some of the profundity of 
Conrad into his work and give us a novel 
of western America on a par with his South 
American “Nostromo,” we would have 
something that Europe could look over be- 
sides descriptions of scenery and balder- 
dash. As it is we have but one first-rank 
novel of the West written by an outdoor 
man, and not a good one at that; but the 


novel is worthy of respect. It is Owen 
Wister’s “Virginian.” 


As for me, the gorgeous East seems to 
be my field. This year in Burma was a 
vivid kaleidoscope of teak and tigers, of 
elephants and Shans, that will not soon be 
forgotten. Sumatra is a memory of smok- 
ing volcanoes and wild Rejangs that comes 
to mind every time I look at the antelope 
kriss that I got in Medan, Ceylon is a vista 
of limestone valleys covered with riotous 
jungle and filled with moldering ruins that 
were old centuries before Christ was born. 
The bishop of Sarawak in Borneo read 
my novel of that Dyak land and told me 
that I knew more about his country than he 
had learned in twenty years. But he was 
dealing with people and I with nature. The 
Kendang strata in Java, where the skull, 
femur and a tooth of the pithecanthropus, 
the man-ape of Java, was found, are of 
more interest to me than all the thirty mil- 
lion Javanese who toil there now. When 
Thom, the mineralogist, told me in Ran- 
goon that he had found an outcropping of 
the Pleistocene in Sumatra, at once my 
imagination leapt to a novel built around 
the pithecanthropus, whose kindred’s re- 
mains will surely be found there in greater 
perfection than in Java, for it is much 
nearer the great Asiatic mainland of that 
time. Once that ancestor of ours of five 
hundred thousand years ago roamed those 
jungles. He could walk erect; the Java 


‘femur tells us that. Perhaps as nearly erect 


as the Neanderthal man of Europe, who 
descended from him. 


My antelope kriss is full of stories. Why 
did it not have the usual saw-grip handle of 
the Malays? The antelope is an almost 
exclusively African species. We have one 
in America, one species only. They have 
two in Asia, but most are in Africa. But 
look, now, for the story writer: In 1875 
there was a Sumatran antelope, even then 
driven far back into the interior mountains. 
The horn-of my kriss belongs to Antelopus 
sumatrensis. So there must have been some 
of them alive, and recently. Can’t you see 
a story budding, with such a rarity as that 
kriss? A medicine kriss, highly prized by 
such a wild tribe as the Rejangs. How did 
it get to that Chinese curio shop in Medan? 
en why has it got old dried blood on it 
still: 


 gocie 
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My very name, Warren Hastings Miller, 
was a veritable open sesame to me in 
India, for there they still revere him as the 
greatest governor-general that India ever 
had. All that the average American school- 
boy knows about Warren Hastings is 
Burke’s famous, or infamous, speech of im- 
peachment. The Atlantic Monthly recently 
showed up that whole trial as a magnificent 


farce. It was got up by that sceptered ass, — 


George III, to take the minds of British 
off their recent loss of the American 
colonies. They proved nothing against 
Warren Hastings. But India still remem- 
bers him with gratitude and hero-worship. 
I was not at all ashamed to be a collateral 
descendant of his, there. Both of Warren 
Hastings’s sons died without issue, but Sir 
Miles Hastings settled in Daylesford long 
before his time and the family is not 
ashamed of the only one of them whose 
name has gone around the world. 

Kipling did India; did it so well that no 
writer save Beck has since dared attempt 
it. But he left a few crumbs around the 
edges, the Malay Archipelago for one, so 
that there is still a little material for us 
humble scribblers. And then there is Bur- 


ma, the Far East of India, even as the Far 
West of America is still our great land of 
opportunity. They are doing things in 
Burma. I am glad I went there, for there 
was a novel or two waiting for me, up in 
the teak country of the Shan Hills. 


HE way to write is to go out and get it. 
é We cannot all make romance out of 
the familiar surroundings of city life, and 
some of us do not care for stories that are 
all character study, or slum study. But 
anyone with the least spark of imagination 
cannot help but be fired up if he just goes 
where romance is actually being lived. Grey, 
Curwood, White, a dozen good men, have 
given us Arizona, the North, the lumber- 
man’s forest, the Silent Places. I give you 
the East. We outdoor writers may suffer 
from vapid plots and shallow philosophy, 
but surely our excuse for existence is the 
record we leave of those great open places 
where men once lived and worked and 
fought, wildernesses that the onward march 
of civilization will at last wipe out forever. 
And what is left of those great memories 
will be only what we have written. 


Physician, Heal Thyself! 
By L. E. Eubanks 


N a conversation with a rather scholarly 
man on the library steps, I remarked 
that lack of self-confidence had been a 

serious deterrent in most of my ventures. 

“It was the same with me,” he replied, 
“until I read up on the psychology of the 
trouble. If you will meet me here tomor- 
row I will bring you something to read that 
will forever cure you.” 

Was I there? Indeed I was, and so was 
my new acquaintance. He handed me a 
very familiar-looking magazine, the May, 
1912, number of Health (now defunct), 
and told me to turn to page 102. 

I did so, not without some trepidation ; 
my companion talking meanwhile. 


“There’s the most practical, really help- 
ful article on the subject I ever read, and 
I’ve kept it handy for eight years.” 

“Self-confidence and Its Value, by L. E. 
Eubanks.” (!) That was the chicken that 
had come home to roost! I mumbled some- 
thing appreciative, playing for time to see 
whether this was an intentional rebuke. I 
soon saw that the old gentleman was sin- 
cere; he did not know me, and I breathed 


a bit easier. I escaped the magazine by re- 
calling after a glance that I had “read” it. 
I hope he may never learn of my deceit— 
both for his sake and mine. 
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Some Good Short Synopses 


By Winifred Kimball 


Winner over nearly 30,000 contestants of the $10,000 capital prize for best photoplay seript 
submitted in The Chicago Daily News contest. The prize photoplay, ‘‘ Broken 
Chains,’’ is being released this month by the Goldwyn Company 


ECENTLY a friend, referring to the 
R accomplishments of a very clever 
woman now living in New York 
city, said: “She writes a brilliant short 
synopsis. Her work is truly good.” Where- 
upon I thus contradicted this wise woman’s 
statement: “I'll grant you that all her work 
is clever, but when it comes to accomplish- 
ing that formidable achievement, a brief 
synopsis—well, you'll have to show me!” 
You see, I didn’t believe there was such a 
thing extant as a good synopsis. 
Continuing, in my effort to elaborate, I 
stated that if this friend of hers were asked 
to review the Book of Genesis, and then 
write a short synopsis of it, I’d wager that 
she’d queer that great collection of snappy 
stories. I'll confess that I was trying to be 
.clever at the expense of my limited knowl- 
edge of that good book. Once my letter was 
mailed, I had a qualm, for it occurred to me 
that I was not as familiar with the first book 
of the Old Testament as I should be, and 
that if I meant to go about making such 
statements, it behooved me to become better 
acquainted with my facts; so I reread the 
Book of Genesis. 


As I read, I marveled; and I was duly 
shamed! My sister, from the depths of her 
practicality, observed: “Don’t be disturbed 
too much. I’ll wager that, outside of the 
goodly fellowship of the parsons, not one 
man in fifty is familiar enough with the 
Bible to dispute your statements.” 

“Do you really think that all the noble 
army of writers are as unfamiliar with this 
book as I was? I do not know a little bit 
about it now.” She nodded her assent. 

What wonderful stories these Genesis 
writers told in less than half a stick of print! 
Let me repeat just one, and then you can 
understand why the producers are still harp- 
ing on certain things. What has been done 
once can be done again, and better, “if not 
done too quickly.” 

I always wondered about the story of the 


Ark, and I really could not see why we 
never had any further reference to Mrs. 
Noah. She must have been a remarkable 
woman! That was before the flood, so she 
lived in conservative times. Like the Great 
War, the flood was required to advance the 
feminist movement. 

After the waters receded and the dove 
had brought the green back, Mrs. Noah be- 
gan her new life and managed her family of 
boys. She must have married off her sons, 
for it is only in middle age that our women 
enter politics. So she had rejoiced when all 
the valley of the Euphrates went dry. In- 
deed, she had good reason for wearing her 
white ribbon. 


WHILE she was putting over some Se- 

mitic Volstead bill, this brief synopsis 
in the life-story of Terah introduced Saral 
to the “chosen people.” 

Yet, these tribes must already be sunning 
themselves in the light of the Lord’s favor, 
although no mention of this important item 
is included in the synopsis of the “Life of 


Abram.” As is usual in a synopsis, little is 
said about Abram, Sarai and Isaac—they | 


being the Jeads in the story. 

I quote here the remarkable synopsis of 
Terah’s history. I repeat it as it is written 
in the eleventh chapter of Genesis: 

“Terah took Abram his son, and Lot the 
son of Haran his son’s son, and Sarai his 
daughter-in-law, his son Abram’s wife; and 
they went forth with them from Ur of the 
Chaldees, to go into-the land of Canaan; 
and they came to Haran, and dwelt there. 
And the days of Terah were two hundred 
and five years; and Terah died in Haran.” 


Now you have it! There is the whole 
story. Anyone who has struggled with a 
“brief synopsis” will here recognize all the 
symptoms of that “animal!” 

As I continued, I began to realize that the 
story I was citing might have been a review 
of a serial, for gradually the Semitic writer 
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was working up to Abram. Here is an ex- 
cerpt (Chapter 12) from the account of 
Abram, Sarai, and his nephew, Lot: 

“So Abram took Sarai his wife, and Lot 
his brother’s son, and all the substance that 
they had gathered, and the souls that they 
had gotten in Haran ; and they went forth to 
go into the land of Canaan; and into the 
land of Canaan they came.” 

Don’t you see how cleverly they are doing 
it? Behold how each word counts! Even 
its position in the paragraph is made to 
serve. “Substance” first, and then “souls.” 
So, early as this, the patient practicality of 
God’s “chosen people” appeared. Souls, 
even the best of ’em, don’t survive a long 
dearth of this world’s goods—commonly 
called substance. 

In the twelfth chapter a great woman 
enters upon the stage. Again the story has a 
“female lead,” and this is woman’s first re- 
appearance as a star since Eve let her curi- 
osity run away with her. This time it is 
Sarai who holds the center of the stage. I’d 
really give a good deal if I could read the 
continuity—Sarai’s first appearance on life’s 
stage—because this short synopsis leaves 
out all the most interesting scenes. 

Here is the story of woman’s second essay 
in the role of “vamp.” I never did straight- 
en out my ideas anent Eve. Did the serpent 
vamp her? Did she then try it on Adam? 
The synopsis failed to make that point clear ; 
but when the historian took up the telling of 
Sarai’s story he dealt more frankly with the 
vamp. 

His synopsis is truly notable. Here is the 
character of the vamp authoritatively added 
to the cast. With the first paragraph of the 
story the reader can observe that only a 
man could have originated the subtlety of 
that deception, and even then those women 
were said to be as false as their back hair! 
So they never would write with such frank- 
ness as is here used. 

Anyway, this is the outline of “Sarai the 
Vamp,” as it was written ever so long ago: 

“Abram went down into Egypt to sojourn 
there; for the famine was grievous in the 
land. And it came to pass . . that he 


said unto Sarai his wife, ‘Behold now, I 
know that thou art a fair woman to look 
upon ; therefore it shall come to pass, when 
the Egyptians shall see thee, that they shall 
say, ‘This is his wife: and they will kill me, 
but they will save thee alive. Say, I pray 
thee, thou art my sister; that it may be well 
with me for thy sake. . And it came 
to pass, that when Abram was come into 
Egypt, the Egyptians beheld the woman that 
she was very fair: and the woman 
was taken into Pharaoh’s house.” 

Two short paragraphs outline Abram’s 
prosperity, and another tells of plagues that 
pursued Pharaoh because of his lack of 
judgment. Then follows Pharaoh’s logical 
and patient rebuke: “Why didst thou not 
tell me that she was thy wife?” Then he sent 
them away, bag and baggage. “Take her, 
and go thy way.” 


[t is a mighty good story, and if we could 

read between the lines, and if we could 
rewrite it, we’d have some real interesting 
scenarios—but perhaps certain ones that the 
Sacred Films, Inc., could not screen. Some 
of the stories would be censored severely, 
but many more of them would grow in 
beauty if those scenes that were necessarily 
cut out—some not even mentioned—could 
be put back. 

Suppose we could show Mrs. Noah fol- 
lowing the crazy acts of her husband—he 
certainly did “act queer”’—when he insisted 
on building a boat during that terrible 
drouth! She was truly a loyal wife, and the 
story of her devotion could be made to teach 
a lesson against our too prevalent divorce. 

If in the filming of these stories the di- 
rector could be allowed to put in certain 
valuable parts, now liable to prejudiced ob- 
jection, what wonderful pictures we would 
have! But this great opportunity is going 
to fail because people are so “orthodox,” 
and because the Bible is not to be “tampered 
with.” And there must be years of travail 
by many before anyone proves willing to 
concede that a short synopsis, even from the 
Bible, need not queer the best story in the 
world. | 
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Work and Personality Make the 
Writer, Declares Wilbur Hall 


“Telling a Story With Me Is a Matter of Developing a Theme,” 
Says Novelist; “It Is the Thought That Makes 
a Tale Worth While.” 


By Ralph Parker Anderson 


and leading articles in The Satur- 

day Evening Post and other prom- 
inent publications, says that if there’s any 
secret to success in writing, it’s found in two 
words—Hard Work. 


“Sooner or later,” he says, “every man 
who wants to achieve success in writing has 
to face the fact that writing isn’t the mys- 
terious, inspired affair that some people 
consider it. It’s fundamentally a matter of 
hard work. A man who has that capacity, 
provided he has a spark of real talent, will 
get ahead.” 

_ “How do you develop your stories?” I 
asked. 

“I generally start with a theme,” Hall 
answered, “and then build my characters 
and story around it. In fact, writing the 
story is, with me, largely a matter of devel- 
oping the theme. Then, when I am through, 
the theme is the core—the backbone—of 
my story. It’s the thought that makes the 
tale worth while. 

“I get an idea from life—perhaps from a 
phrase, a title, a picture—or from thin air. 
Then the hard work commences when I 
attempt to translate the idea into terms of 
fiction.” 

People who think of writing as an in- 
spired process would have been surprised 
to see Hall shake his head worriedly. “And, 
I tell you, it is hard work!”. . . 

“Most stories,” Hall resumed, “even the 
most romantic, have their origin in fact. 
Life is composed of facts—using ‘facts’ ina 
broad sense, There are so many facts 
which the writer can develop into stories 
that he should never lack material.” 

Before he became a free-lance writer, 
Wilbur Hall was a newspaper man for 
twelve years, 


Wiis HALL, author of stories 


“I worked on a sporting desk with 
Charlie Van Loan,” he said, with a touch of 
reverence for Van Loan’s name. “He kept 
telling me that I ought to write fiction, but 
I didn’t believe in myself. He kept after me 
and kept after me, until finally I began to 
agree with him. Then, with his encourage- 
ment, I tried my hand at it.” 

“What do you think of newspapers as a 
training field for the writer?” 


“All right—for the first three years. A 
man who intends to be an author should 
not stay in the newspaper game longer than 
that. If he does, his style is almost certain 
to be deadened, and he acquires habits of 
work and thought which hamper him as a 
writer, 


THE advertising business is a good train- 

ing field for the writer. For one thing, 
it’s good practice to put into a heading the 
real kernel of a story, as the advertising 
man must do. And he must learn to seek 
interesting ideas about ordinary things, and 
then to develop those ideas so that they will 
be worth reading about.” 


“Tell me about some specific stories you 
developed from a theme,” I suggested. 


Hall mentioned “His Own Territory” and 
“Stringer Blood.” 


“These stories,” he explained, “started 
from the idea of the contrast between the 
old wild-west story—gunmen, sheriffs, and 
so on—and the modern West outside of our 
cities, 

“So many people don’t see the romance 
in our modern West. The result is that 
our magazines are still printing stories, 
written, I suppose, by New Englanders, 
about an unreal West that never did exist. 

“They think dreamily about our stage- 
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drivers of olden days, but they’re incapable 
of grasping the fact that our present- 
day California stage-driver is the same 
type of man—taciturn, heroic, resourceful. 
Methods are different, but the men are the 
same. 
“Roy Gardner, the notorious train-robber, 
is, we might say, a reincarnation of an old- 
time bandit. There’s a fellow who is story 
material. But I have no use for the city 
crook of today. With his women tools, his 
soft hands, his automobile, his lawyer, his 
treachery, his cowardice—he doesn’t appeal 
to me at all!” 

“Have you any suggestions about techni- 


que?” I asked. 


ALL waved his hand depreciatively. 

“Technique? Oh, it’s largely bosh! 
After all, the thing to do is to get the right 
viewpoint and then tell a true, believable 
story. I’ll read you my definition of a short- 
story.” 

He went to a file, took out a slip of paper, 
and read slowly: “A short-story is a con- 
vincing fictional narrative dealing with a 
crucial incident in the lives of characters 
faithfully drawn, in the development of 
which the author places a definite obstacle 
against a definite object of attainment, re- 
solving his problem in a compelling cli- 
max.” 

“The trouble with laws of technique,” 
Hall went on, “is that they make writing 
too mechanical. That kills the very essence 
of the art. 


Short story 


out charge. You 


6459 Hillegass 


manuscript, 


“Struggling young writers have drum- 
med into their heads too much reverence 
for the writers of the past. I dare say that 
neither Poe nor de Maupassant could sell a 
single story today—that is, unless they 
adapted their methods to our present-day 
requirements. The young writer should 
study more current literature and less old 


stuff. 


“There are fashions in stories, as in any- 
thing else, and the writer who wants to 
make his living must study the magazines 
and know these fashions.” 


H ALL does his writing in a large, bare 

room above his garage. Its wide 
windows provide an inspiring view of San 
Francisco Bay. He believes in quiet while 
writing, so the ladder up to his room has 
steps purposely made wide apart in order 
that the. Hall children won’t be able to 
“make the grade.” 


They tell a story that Hall used to have 
a writing den built in the branches of a 
large tree. But the children used to climb 
up and holler at “daddy,” until he finally 
pulled up the ladder! 


“But the most important thing ef all,” 
Wilbur Hall laughingly said as we parted, 
“is this: Don’t believe a damned word I 
say or that anybody else says! Be your- 
self, follow your own ideas, express your 
personality, and work—and maybe you'll 
get there!” 


Story Writing Taught 


SHORT STORIES CRITICISED AND SOLD 


ts are examined with- 
may 
for a prompt reading and a frank report. 


Harry McGregor 


OPINIONS OF WRITERS 
: “I have sold to METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE the story 
on ,’ which you criticised for me. Here’s how!” 
‘As I am one of your pupils I know you will be pleased 
with the following telegram I pew Just ‘Your 
, wins grand prize of one thousand 
dollars payable October fifteenth per rules of contest.’ ” “hs 
“Just had a story accepted by SUNSET.” 
“In March three of my stories appeared.” 
‘Your criticism of ‘The Marsh’ is worth $500 to me.” 


send your stories now 


Oakland, California 
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Imitations vs. Recreations 


A Reaction to the Two Million Symposium 


By Oliver Guy Magee 


HAVE recently been reading in the Au- 
| gust STUDENT WRITER the post mortem 

of Julian Kilman’s June StTupENT 
WRITER article, “Writing for the Two Mill- 
ion.’ 

In my opinion, each of the four writers 
involved is tempest-in-a-teapotting, due per- 
haps to the fact that in one respect Mr. Kil- 
man expressed himself inexactly. 

T’ll tell you a secret. After reading that 
article of Kilman’s I was curious to know 
just how closely his “imitations” of “The 
Willow Walk” followed the original. For 
years I’d been reading opinions similar to 
Kilman’s, but not so badly expressed—mere 
read-between-the-lines hints in articles on 
writing. I had already made up my mind 
that something of the kind was being done. 
And how I wondered about those imitations 
of Kilman’s! So I wrote him. 


He answered. And, good scout that he is, 
he sent me a magazine containing one of the 
imitations and a manuscript carbon copy of 
a second which had been sold but not yet 
published, that I might compare them with 
on original and see just what had been 

e. 


After analyzing these stories, I feel that 
the controversial dust kicked up over Mr. 
Kilman’s article is occasioned largely by 
misconception of what he means by “imita- 
tion” and “keeping ’em in the groove.” In 
his letter he says: 

Of course you are to realize that imitation is a 
word that needs definition. The lay reader would 
read all three stories, and it might not occur to 
him that they were of the same plot. In every story 
one does, no matter how old the wheeze, he must 
put something of himself—absolutely must make it 
original to that extent. 


I believe Mr. Kilman means “the same 
situation,” rather than “the same plot.” Plot 
is what happens as a result of the situation, 
and what happens in his “imitations” differs 
vastly from what happens in the original, 


though in their broad basic trend the stories 
may be similar, 


Mr. Kilman has merely appropriated a 
situation—and one, by the way, which might 
easily have been originally conceived, for 
newspapers carry many accounts of people 
living double lives—using his own charac- 
ters, settings, material, and plots. 


In his letter to me, he says: 


‘‘Last week I was.in New York and talked with 
, editor of . First time I’d ever seen 
an editor, and he said, not knowing of my article, 
that ‘the old plots are good enough; you don’t 
need to try for anything new.’ ’’ 


And let me here state—this is the point 
about which I said Mr. Kilman expressed 
himself inexactly—his “imitations” are not 


imitations at all, but re-creations! Thanks 


to the phonograph people for that word! 


After all, my brothers, it is very, very old 
stuff. Robert Louis Stevenson raised sub- 
stantially the same furore years ago in “A 
College Magazine”; Arnold Bennett later, 
in “The Truth About an Author.” Now 
along comes Kilman and again kicks over 
the pot of beans. Old, old stuff! 


I agree with Mr. Tuckerman that the “re- 
creation” idea is not good for the young, 
just as many other stark, illusion-stripped 
ideas are not good for them, but are best left 


to be learned later in life through bitter ex- 


perience. So, personally, I am for scraping 
the beans, dumping them back in the pot, 
and sitting on the lid. © 


Still, my brother or sister, if there is any 
little idea for a business, love, political, ad- 
venture, mystery or Christmas story you 
would like to “cop” and dress up in your 
clothes and paste your photograph on, go to 
it, and may God bless you. Regarding this 
I have only one injunction, also old stuff 
doctored up: 


Do your Christmas “copping” early. 


| 
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Your contest editor wishes contestants a Happy 


New Year. 

We promise twelve good problems for the com- 
ing year, and contestants might resolve to submit 
good solutions to each of the dozen. Good solu- 
tions make our job of selecting the three best a 
mighty difficult job, but we are willing to under- 
take it for the pleasure of reading a hundred or 
more real good solutions each month. 

This month’s problem brought in a large flow 
of solutions, a few of which were good. Contest- 
ants are prone to make things too easy for the 
characters concerned, and thus their solutions lack 


suspense and dramatic development. 
The problem for December was as follows: 


Anita Darwin, soon after her marriage to Fred 
Colden, learns that he objects to her securing a job. 
Fred has much pride, and as Anita’s parents are 
wealthy and did not want their daughter to marry 
him, a man of moderate circumstances, he does 
not want them to think he cannot support his wife. 
Anita, who loves her husband devotedly, does not 
want to hurt him by taking employment, and she 
has no talent for careers that might be followed 
at home. She knows that she cannot be happy at- 
tending only to domestic duties. Yet if she secures 
work she will hurt her husband; if she does not 
her life will be a burden to her. How shall she 
avoid doing something painful to either of them 
and yet satisfy her longing for something con- 
structive to do? 


E. E, Harriman, 2303 West 23d Street, Los An- 
geles, California, was awarded first prize. His so- 
lution was considered interesting and a logical 
method which Anita might have employed to solve 
her problem. 


First Prize Winner: 


Anita is a sympathetic listener, and Fred pours 
all his troubles into her ears nightly. He owns a 
small store, where he sells toys and holiday deco- 
rations. He has three girl clerks, and does not get 
on well with any of them. Anita sees her oppor- 
tunity while listening. She persuades him to let 
her go to the store and study conditions. He con- 
sents, after some persuasion, wherein she quotes 
her father as approving her ideas. 

She finds one clerk untrained, afraid of losing 
her job, unable to handle it well because of ignor- 
aneo, One filled with dislike for the rich, which 
seems part of the inheritance of some workers, and 
inelined to be antagonistic to buyers who are 
wealthy. The third is inclined to be silly about 
men and flirtatious. 

Anita quietly and secretly gives the first valuable 


The Wit-Sharpener 


Prize Contest Report 


hints and demonstrations and wins her love by 
doing so. She tells some lovely truths to the second 
concerning certain rich ladies who come to buy 
and opens her eyes to their genuinely fine charac- 
ters. She drops a sentence or two at a time in the 
ears of the third, about the way a man looks at a 
girl who is ‘‘easy,’’ and stirs her fighting blood 
into action, causing her to reverse her style of pro- 
cedure. 

Then she gives all three some practical demon- 
strations of the way in which a sensible girl serves 
a customer. After which she puts in a little time 
showing Fred how the stock can be arranged to 
much better advantage. She makes herself so in- 
dispensable that Fred asks her to manage the store 
and let him be her lieutenant through the holiday 
rush. When that is over, he finds he wants her 
there all the time, and she has won her point and is 
an equal partner. 


Second prize winner this month is Frederic M. 
Jackson, 235 Brackett Street, Portland, Me. His 
solution is logical and one that the average woman 
would be likely to employ with success. 


Second Prize Winner: 


Anita, knowing that almost every man has one 
friend whose counsel he values more than the ad- 
vice of any other and who appears in his admiring 
eyes as more or less of a Solomon, goes to a certain 
old man who fills this capacity in the opinion of 
her husband. Confiding in him enough to enlist 
his sympathy, she asks the old man’s help, so that 
at the first opportunity he skillfully draws Colden 
into conversation about the propriety of a young 
married woman’s desire for a job. An interesting 
debate follows, in the course of which Colden’s 
objections are greatly reduced, leaving him in- 
clined to doubt the wisdom of his refusal. 

Anita then calls upon her parents, and, allowing 
them to believe that her wish to go to work is 
more in the nature of a whim than from necessity, 
obtains their reluctant consent to her scheme. 

The parents visit the young couple in response 
to an invitation to dinner. During the meal Anita 
speaks of the wearying amount of spare time that 
falls to her lot, and expresses a vague desire for 
something worth while to do. This is her parents’ 
cue, They advise her promptly to go to work. Fred 
remains silent. Anita exhibits a sudden pleasure, 
and eagerly asks her husband if she may. 

He, his former objections stilled, says only that 
he is afraid it would be too hard for her; but when 
she promises that at any time she wants to quit 
i a quit, he cheerfully agrees, and she goes to 
wo 


Third prize was awarded to Miss Mamie R. 


Cullen, 2004 South Water Street, Wichita, Kansas. 
Her solution is of a popular type this month, But 
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hers won out over several others, for it made Anita 
come to a decision. 


Third Prize Winner: 


As money is not a necessity with Anita Darwin 
and her husband, she feels that she can take her 
time to decide upon what she will do. After much 
consideration she still thinks that she must hunt 
for something outside of home to do. She will go 
ahead and get her position, and Fred will become 
reconciled to it after awhile, and they will both 
ignore what her parents think about it until they 
learn to take a sensible view of it, too. 


So she starts down town one day with this 
thought in mind, to look for a position. On the 
street-car her attention is attracted to a beautiful 
girl baby on its mother’s lap. The mother is young 


and beautiful. As Anita talks to her she sees how 
absorbed her mind is by the care and training of 
this baby. What wonderful plans she has for its 
future! Anita thinks of her own modest but lovely 
home, her incomparable health, of how capable 
Fred is and of his big, kind heart! With such rich 
blessings she wonders why the inspiration didn’t 
come to her sooner. ‘‘ After all is said and done,’’ 
she thinks to herself, ‘‘isn’t nurturing the bodies 
and minds of growing boys and girls into manhood 
and womanhood about the most important and 
constructive work there is?’’ 


She goes back home and unfolds her plans to 
Fred that night. He can hardly tell her between 
hugs and kisses how glad he is. He also declares 
that he will ‘‘ work his fingers to the bone’’ to keep 
all the children she wants to have and raise. 


(Continued on page 19) 


BOOKS EVERY WRITER SHOULD HAVE 
We Supply Them 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS, By Georges Polti............Price, $1.50 


A catalogue of all the ible situations that the many relations of life offer to 
the writer, A standard book, practically indispensable. 


THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS, By Georges Polti....Price $2.50 


A further development and elaboration of the principles set forth in “The 36 Dra- 
matic Situations.’’ The incredible number of human types heretofore unknown in 
literature is indicated by the subtitle: ‘‘The Twelve Principal Types, Their 36 
Subdivisions, and 154,980 Varieties Yet Unpublished.” Of incalculable value to 
writers. 240 pages, Cloth. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS CRAFTSMANSHIP, 


The best book of instruction on photoplay writing yet published. Written by a 
practical man. Includes complete sample synopsis of 7,500 words and various 
synopses. 350 pages, Cloth. 


HELPS FOR STUDENT WRITERS, By Willard E. Hawkins......Price $1.50 


Written by the editor of The Student Writer. Unquestionably one of the most 
—" sah ewe books on authorship. Technical hints found in no other text- 


THE FICTION BUSINESS, By H. Bedford-Jones................Price $1.00 


A practical book by a practical man—one who has made a phenomenal success in 
—— writing by following the rules here laid down. Art covers. Twenty-three 
chapters. 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY, By Culpeper Chunn............Price $1.00 


A practical exposition of germ-plots, what they are and where to find them; the 
structure and development of the plot, and the relation of the plot to the story, 
Practical examples in plot building. . 


MAKING YOUR CAMERA PAY, By Frederick C. Davis..........Price $1.00 


Not how to make photographs, but how to make your camera per dividends by 
making the right photographs and marketing them properly. It t you how and 
where you can sell your photographs. Cloth, 96 pages. 
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Classified Announcements 


Rate, 80 cents a line, payable in advance. 
of fve single insertions. 


W AND DISTINCTIVE SERVICE BUREAU. For one 
we supply material, information, or clippings on any 
subject. Back number books 

subject, fiction, adventure, techn 


GREETING TO ALL MY OLD FRIENDS AND FORMER 
PATRONS. Announcing that I am “back in the harness” 
ready and waiting for your manuscript. Same ra’ postage both 
cents per thousand, one carbon, bag paper, postage 
ways, guaranteed ‘accurate or charge. 
rospective write. Marx Lomax, 1736 G Btreet, 


ngton, D. C. 


BEGINNERS, ATTENTION! Arizona stories sell like hot 
cakes! If you have difficulty with your Arizona color, 
write us and let us supply you with clippings and first. 
hand information which set you right. Prices reason- 
=. Arizona Manuscript SERVICE, 184, Phoenix, 


ed readers, 
ag 679, Hoosick Falls, 


lc per line. Oarbon 
., Denver, Colo. 


“fe per 300 00 words; 
Houm, 516 Qu 
BOOK MSS. 

even if seen by a 
encnen & Co., Publishers, 308-310 Walnut 8t., 
TRY THIS! Send your Story-Idea. I suggest plot, 
characters, markets—comp 


title, 
Five cents each 100 words. Gzorez Porrer 


a line including one 
Box 710, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED and Correctly Prepared for Pub- 
lication. We embody neatness and technique, giv- 
your work distinction. ain. hetens rates consistent with 
ency and good materials. Carbon copy included. A 
trial will gain your future patronage. H. I. JoHnson, 1630 
15th St., Moline, Ill. 


BOND LETTER HEADS or envelopes $3.45 per thousand. 
$6.50 for one thousand of each matched. Any raner Post- 
age prepaid. Writers Service ExcHaNncg, 614 West Jeffer- 
son St., Greenfield, Ohio. 


“BRINGS HOME THE BACON.” I know by personal ex- 
perience. Particulars of my typing and other kinds 


PatripcE, Fruita, Colo. 


DON’T TAKE CHANCES! Have your manuscripts revised 
by an and properly typed. One 


carbon 


TYPING; manuscripts 4 1000 words; poems 2c per 
line. H. H. Kercuum, 184 8S. 18th St., Springfield, 


. Box Q, Coronado, Calif. 


PTS typewritten in 
Write for AutHors’ Typist, 829 West Wayne Street, 


We will type your manuscripts on bond, paper 


teed, perfect 
C. H. Davis & Son, 614 West 
Jefferson St., Greenfield, Ohio. 


STORIES, POEMS, Manuscripts of 
Clean t copies. 
Mavpz I. Coox, Sturgis, So. 


all kinds 
service. Write for terms. 


WRITER, ee er MB Do you Want us to Help you to 
Sell That We know manuscripts 
just right. Write us. R. D JAMPBELL, 1103 Vine- 
ville Ave., Macon, Ga. 


YOUR OWN WORDING comes back to you—and on bond 
pen. Accurate work. thousand words. le 
Carbon copy. Spell corrected free. Murs, 

Canrig.tp, Box 276, Neligh, Neb. 


WRITERS, JOIN OUR CLUB, Typewritten, Re- 
vised. Sales Department Superion Sates Syrerem, 


Asheville, N. C. 


age nla Fy TYPED promptly and neatly, will be sure 
50c per thousand words with one E. 


to please. 
GREEN, 1724 So. Denver, Colorado 


WRITERS! If you want your photoplays, stories and 
made acceptable, let E. CT. do your copying. E. Coormn 
TayLor, Authors’ Agent, Manbar, Manbar, W. V 


ARIZONA MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE, prompt, cor- 
rect; terms reasonable. Write for particulars. Box 184, 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


NEAT TYPING promptly done. 60c per 1,000 words. Poems, 
2c :per_ line, Corrections and carbon copy. 
Tyrixe Bureav, Box 1574, Indianapolis, Jnd. 


outgoing and-return, 100 of size, t postpaid f 
$3.00. E. Hammer, 1140 Fairmount Ave., "Philadelphia, Pa 


MANUSORIPT TYPING. Prompt. Accurate. Neat. Prices 
reasonable. M. N. Cowan, Box 1186, El Paso, Texas. 


WRITERS! AUTHORS! Send your manuscripts to us for 
typing. cotee pee ave them in acceptable form for publication 
at a nom charge. AvutTHors’ Tyrists, 2123 White St., 
Alexandria, La. 


AUTHORS! Manuscripts typewritten, thousand 
words, with carbon copy. P. Ar Hyws, 1650 Bo, 24th St, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


ACCURATE TYPING 100 words, and 
stories ; poems le per line. 200 words, photoplays 


MANUSORIPT PREPARATION—Prices on request. R. L. 
ARNOLD, 847 Maplewood Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


words to 
cost 
Genealogies, National, State, Town and family histories. 
Heraldry. Guaranteed and signatures of . 
adventure, detective or © to five hundred 
words each, they are Ipful, constructive 
criticism, revising and Ms. typing with as many copies 
as you wish. Legal advice. rite us for anything, yes 
want. We market rates. en- 
ty expert typists, 
wanted. 
hila., Pa. 
service free on application. value to you. Ros ; 
OORREOT TYPING. Manuscri; 60c per thousand words ; 
R. Dewer, A 
Detroit, Mich. 
ceed? Sure, I have helped others and help you. Re- 
: constructing stories and photoplays a specialty; typed, re- 
; vised, ptly handled, guaranteed or ay refunded. 
$5.00 given each month to writer sending most work, eee 
11, Pa. 
YOUR SUOCESS in contriving plots, portraying characters, oe 
e the new Universal Idea-Generator. It’s an 
conmpoctes of the root-elements out of which all 
stories are built, arranged as an ever-ready suggester of 
{ innumerable character, plot and setting combinations. No 
theory, no more advice, but actual, potential embodiment 
of the “What and How to Write.” Send 83 red stamps for 
yours today and watch yourself grow in craftsnanship. Box 
236, Universal City, Cal. 
town, Fla. 
i and poems before offering them for sale. It is very dificult —— ee 
for one to correct his own errors. Poems criticised for .08c 
L- a line; prose, .40c per thousand words. Please inclose 
I stamped and addressed return envelope. Prompt service and 
your 
ATTENTION! All authors in need of competent, efficient. 
salt B. Horan, 640, Jackwon St, 
| _ walt Exwer B. Horrman, 540 Jackson St., Amherst, Ohio. 
. . 
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ATTRACTIVENESS DEMANDS ATTENTION. A test will 


ample margins. Postage prepaid. Mailed flat. Seven cents 
each hundred words. All work guaranteed. AuvuTHors’ 
Typine Brreav, Box 799, Houston, Texas. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED “TO SELL” with , 40c per 
words. Go.pig E. Wanner, 1274 8t., Den- 
ver, 0. 


MSS. CORRECTLY TYPED, 50c per thousand words, with 
carbon copy. ©. Gorpon, Box 252, South Crest Road, Chat- 


DOLLARS GALORE! Read my advertisement on page 28; 
it will interest you. Witiiam F. Oram, Ballston, Va. 


AUTHORS! Send us your manuscripts for expert typing. 
We alize in typing Scenarios, Poems, Short Stories and 
Nove Correct form guaranteed. Rates reasonable. Price- 


ROGET’S THESAURUS, only $1.65 postpaid, in the new 
popular edition. First time ever offered at this low 
one indispensable reference work for writers. Gives the 


right word or phrase to ress any shade of . A 
standard for fifty from 
Company, 1631 Welton St., Denver, Colo. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


The wit-sharpener for January offers a character 
study as well as an interesting problem to solve. 


WIT-SHARPENER FOR JANUARY 

Daniel Sasson, a pessimist at twenty-four, is 
wearied of life, yet is very successful in husiness 
and otherwise. His erstwhile friend, Harry Borden, 
an incurable optimist, has failed at everything he 
has tried. Daniel is engaged to June Hathaway, 
whom Borden also loves. Absolutely disillusioned 
and despairing of finding permanent joy in life, 
Daniel prepares to commit suicide. Borden knows 
of this, and he also knows that June will be broken- 
hearted, for she loves Daniel intensely and would 
likely follow him to the grave. As a cruel jest on 
life, Daniel decides to kill himself on the morning 
of his wedding day ...... 


ProsLeM: In not to exceed 300 words, work 
out this plot situation to an effective conclusion. 

Por the best ae rte submitted a prize of 
$5.00 will be given; for the second best, a prize 
of $3.00, and for the third best a prize of $2.00. 
Winning outlines will be published next month. 

ConpiTions: The plot outline as completed 
must contain not more than 300 words, exclusive 
of the original problem. The outline must be 
legibly typed or written.” It will be returned only 
by special request, when accompanied by stamped 
envelope for that purpose. 

Manuseripts must be received by the 15th of 
the month for which the contest is dated. Address 
Contest Editor, THe Srupenr Werirer, 1835 
Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


The best market news, with most definite in- 
formation concerning rates and methods of 
payment of the periodicals, will be found frst 
in Tue Stupent Warrer. 

_ Tell your writer friends abaut the maga- 
zine. 


Authors ond Writers 
Attention! 


MANUSCRIPTS of all kinds 
typed in acceptable form. Amateur 
writers send me your work to be 
revised. Work done by one who 
knows how. Low rates; neat, ac- 
curate ;work guaranteed. Begin- 
ners who have trouble in getting . 
your stories or photoplays ac- 
cepted, send them to me. I'll put 
them in shape. More information 
and prices on request. 


Authors’ Agent 


ROBERT T. RANDEL, 
Doniphan, Mo. 


A Valuable Student 
Writer Service 


In response to many uests by those em- 
ploying The Student writer criticism service 
and by others, The Student Writer has es- 
tablished a reliable 


MANUSCRIPT SELLING AGENCY 


Each manuscript submitted to the agency 
must be accompanied by a reading fee of 
$1.00 for the first 5000 words, 20 cents for 
each thousand words additional. 


This service does not claim to have any 
mysterious influence with editors nor to 
guarantee the sale of a Ms. It does have a 
closer knowledge of the immediate market 
needs than most writers. It guarantees only 
to devote honest and intelligent effort to sell- 
ing manuscripts accepted for that purpose, 
‘to the best markets 
av: 


The reading fee entitles the writer to a brief 
opinion on his manuscript if it is not accept- 
ed for marketing. This service will attempt 
to market only short-stories, novels and ar- 
ticles which are considered likely to sell. For 
selling a Ms. 15 per cent of the amount paid 
by the m ine is charged; minimum com- 
mission, $3.00. 


Address: AGENCY DEPARTMENT, The 
Student Writer, 1835 Champa Street, Denver, 
Colo. 


convince you. Manuscripts neatly, promptly and accurately 

a on white bond; one carbon; double ~ 

tanooga, Tenn. 

Writer’s Agency, Box 202, Springfield, Ohio. 


has sold a large number 
Story and many other lead: 


HARRY STEPHEN KEELER is the well known editor of The Chicago Ledger and The Live Wire Magazine. He 
of short-stories and serials to People’s Story Magazine, Short Stories, Top Notch, eos All 
ing magazines. Mr. Keeler’s own experience as a writer and his personal touch with hun- 
dreds of others enable him to advise aptly the writer who is seeking the best technical instruction. 


“IF | HAD HAD YOUR COMPLETE COURSE TEN LONG YEARS AGO,” 
writes HARRY STEPHEN KEELER, editor and successful author, 


“| WOULD HAVE SAVED MYSELF MANY ATTACKS OF CREATIVE PARALYSIS.” 


His letter ding THE STUDENT WRITER’S SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING will impress everyone who is interested in short-story technique. 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

I have read carefully from end to end The Stu- 
dent Writer’s Simplified Training Course in Short- 
Story Writing, and the two chief emotions that I 
have derived from it are admiration and regret: 
admiration that anyone has so completely and so 
systematically covered the various phases of both 
the construction and the writing of the short-story, 
and regret that it comes into my hands almost 
ten years to a day since I had accepted my own 
early stories. 


As for the feeling of regret, it is real and poig- 
nant, let me assure you, for you have neatly con- 
densed and presented the salient facts of a science 
—or an art—or a craft—whichever writing may 
be—to gain which I have painfully plowed through 
perhaps forty—possibly fifty—ponderous books upon 
the general subject. If I had had your complete 
course ten long years ago, I would have saved my- 
self much eyesight, and what is more to the 
point—many attacks of creative lysis which 
usually come upon the neophyte who endeavors to 
digest 60,000 bound words of talk about a subject 
and who has drawn forth from it all perhaps but 
one or two points of value. 

Believe me, please, when I say that in writing 
the above lines I am not exaggerating. To rem- 
inisce just a bit, I recall how I wormed my way 
through one entire tome with the net result that 
I learned that a title with more than five words 
in it is usually clumsy and generally amateurish. 
A valuable point to know—yes; but a rather round- 
about way to obtain it, I think. Another book, 
carried in the files of our public library here, con- 
veyed for the first time to me the fine differen- 
tiation between a motived act and a motivated 
act. An academic point, perhaps, but one that I 
was glad to secure. Another volume brought out 
with some clarity in its 40,000 words the structural 
differences between the tale—or newspaper narra- 
tive—and the true short-story as we write it and 
you teach it. Strange to say, it required a cer- 
tain complete book on photoplay construction to 
put over the definition of compulsion. Still an- 
other volume brought forth to my young and fic- 
tively untutored mind that all plots are not quite 
identical in nature—that there are row-of-brick 
plots and woven plots—i. e., web-work plots, which 
subject you have covered in your section on the 
adventure story. A complete and stupendous book 
on dramatic construction—and in this instance I 
am referring to actual play-construction, which has 
many elements to it identical with those of fiction 
writing—provided as the net product of my read- 
ing it that there was a difference between chance 
and coincidence, and explained this sufficiently far 
that I was able to work out the remainder of the 
distinction myself. Various other books there were 
along the long line, one presumably on the sub- 
ject of plot alone, but which contained merely the 
word PLOT capitalized in almost every line, and 
which at every turn baffled the reader who might 
endeavor to learn from it just what a plot is and 
what it is not! 

And thus it went until, coming a little deeper 
into this absorbing game, I formed for myself an 
axiom that if one could obtain from a great mass 
alagio point or defalion, 

le po or de nm, or 
one had obtained full measure of value. This 


to a further deduction which was subsequently 

borne out: i. e., that one must read a few tons of 

books in order to encompass all the knowledge 

Saat hes been obtained about this subject of fiction 
ng. 


But you, Willard Hawkins and David Raffelock, 
in your course, have conscientiously separated the 
wheat from the chaff; you have enucleated the core 
of the thing from the strata or sheaths of verbiage 
surrounding it. I assure you that it is my firm 
conviction that if either a neophyte who has an 
actual desire to write fiction and has a leaning 
toward the enjoyment of story, or an unsuccess- 
ful writer who still retains that desire, will follow 
out your course from the first page on, completing 
each one of the assignments, he is going to feel 
himself, by the time he finishes the last assign- 
ment, a mastery of his tools, and he is going to 
hold a firm footing in that elusive field which you 
_ I had to enter as one enters a Newfoundland 
og. 

Let me particularly compliment you on the dis- 
section of actual stories, which seems characteris- 
tic of that analytical self of yours which is the 
only self I have known, in view of the fact that 
your personal self has resided some thousand miles 
away and I have had to know you by your writings. 
Let me also compliment you on the introduction 
of some new differentiations of old subjects, 
namely, “stationary suspense” and “progressive 
suspense.” 

Were I not occupied with a great many editorial 
labors and more work than I can accomplish along 
the lines of the serial story, I would really like to 
jump in and take your course myself. 

With best wishes to you, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
HARRY STEPHEN KEELER. 
« 

You can take immediate advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to learn short-story writing. We are offer- 
ing to serious students and writers our new booklet, 
“Short-Story Technique by the New Method,” con- 
taining actual pages taken from our instruction 
books. You may have one free by mailing to us 
the coupon below. 


- 


THE STUDENT WRITER, 
1885 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obl: my part, 

ethod,”’ and full ormation about the Simplified 
Course in short-story writing. 


indicate Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
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Out of Which Anything May Tumble 


-RESUBMITTING STORIES 


CELEBRATED novelist—at one 
A time associated with Doubleday- 

Page and the Crowell Company 
(publishers of The American Magazine and 
The Woman’s Home Companion)—gives 
this comforting suggestion to authors of 
rejected manuscripts : 

“If your story comes back from a maga- 
zine for which the story seems to you in 
every way suited, don’t despair. Put the 
story away for a month or so—and then 
send it back again. 

“Because a magazine doesn’t want the 
story this month is no sign it won’t take 
it next month. Sometimes a periodical is 
overbought ; that very day it may have pur- 
chased a story much along the same lines 
as yours. Some editors store up materials 
for months ahead. When their allowance 
is spent they cannot buy anything offered, 
no matter how suitable it is. Others buy 
from week to week or month to month. 
These are of the type of The Saturday 
Evening Post—they can depend upon a 
steady stream of contributions from which 
they can pick and choose and take season- 
able stuff as it-comes up. 


“There are many magazines that buy for 


special numbers up to a certain date prior 


to publication. One such has a six months’ 
limit. Any good Christmas story that 
doesn’t get to them before July first will be 
refused as a matter of routine. 


“A tired or overworked reader will fre- 
quently overlook unintentionally a worth- 
while contribution. I remember once when 
I almost missed making one of those dis- 
coveries of genius that a reader is always 
hoping to make. I was part way through 
about five hundred manuscripts. Blear- 
eyed, I stuck to it until almost to the bot- 
tom of the pile. Not a thing worth while 
had I found. I was about to give up the 
task as hopeless. Then I found it—mussy- 

ing, unattractive as to title, and by an 
unknown. .When I had read a paragraph 


I knew that I had stumbled upon a great 


writer. The story, was ‘The ‘Frog in the 
Puddle’—by Edna Ferber. 


“Temperment is an affiction of an occa- 
sional publisher’s reader. When your 
brain child is rebuffed it may be due to this 
same temperament, or to unfounded preju- 
dice: I recall an occasion when I received 
a contribution that took my fancy imme- 
diately. Unfortunately, it was not the type 
of story just then required by the magazine 
for which I was reading. But it was so 
good it seemed to me it would be just the 
thing for another publication, one of the 
readers of which I knew. 


“TI took the liberty of passing on the story. 
What was my astonishment to have my 
reader friend refuse even to glance at the 
script. ‘If it was sent to you first we don’t 
want it,’ I was informed. ‘But’, I protested, 
‘it isn’t our kind of story, and it is yours. 
It’s a real find for you. You'll take it like a 
shot, once you read it.’ Despite my recom- 
mendations, the reader would have nothing ° 
to do with the manuscript. Its author was 
Corra Harris! 


Authors have this consolation: No 
writing they do is ever wasted. It’s all. 
good practice. And good material will, in 
time, find a market. Once you make a hit, 
you can dig down in your trunk and bring 
out early efforts which will sell for many 
times the amount you would have realized 
had you sold them when you first began 
going the rounds of the magazines.” 

E. B. Cannon Smith. 


* * * 


PAINTING AND WRITING 


HERE is a very close analogy be- 
tween painting and the writing of 
fiction.” This quotation from Stacy 

Aumonier, student of literary methods and 
himself a writer, who discusses short-story 
writing from the painter’s viewpoint in a 
recent number of the Literary Review of 
The New York Evening Post, might well 
serve as the nucleus of some helpful 
thought on the part of every fiction-writer. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


“Your criticisms of my work 
in the past have brought me 
‘checks well into the four-fig- 
ures class.” 

So writes Arthur Preston 
Hankins, well known novelist 
and short-story writer. 

The editors of The Student Writer 
offer their experienced assistance to 


YOU, if you are seeking frank advice 
on your manuscripts. 


Rates for Prose Criticism 

For Each Prose Manuscript of 
2,000 words Or $1.50 
2,500 words OF 1.85 
3,000 words Or 25 
4,000 words OF 2.60 
6,000 words OF 3.00 
7,500 words Or 3.35 
10,000 words or 


3.76 
Longer manuscripts, each 10,000 words.. 3.00 


VERSE CRITICISM OR REVISION 
20 lines or less (without typing)........ 
Additional lines, 


OUR LITERARY REVISION consists of cae 
careful correction and polishing of a manu- 
script with special reference to the better- 
ing of the style. A brief criticism and list 
_ of probable markets included. Rate: 


With typing, per thousand words........ eo +4 
Without typing, per thousand words.. 


LETTER-PERFECT MANUSCRIPT 
ING is a feature of The Student Writer serv- 
ice. Includes careful editing and critical 
opinion, with market suggestions. Rate for 


prose: 
Per thousand words (with carbon copy) .$1.00 


VERSE TYPING 
Each poem, up to 25 lineg......s.essee 25 
Additional limes 01 


All fees payable in advance. 
Inciose return postage. 


THE STUDENT WRITER 


1835 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 


The Henry Ford of Critics 


TOM THUMB’S 
THUMB-NAIL 
CRITICISMS 


Put professional assistance within the reach 
of every author. 


Criticism of ANY Manuscript 


Story, article, poem, essay or photoplay— 
25 cents each thousand words or fraction 
thereof. 

Send stamped envelope with Ms., and coin, 
stamps, bill, or money order to 


TOM THUMB, JR. 


P. O. Box 2112. 


Denver, Colo. 


How do you write your stories? Do you 
have them clearly outlined in your mind 
before you begin to write, or do you work 
them out as you go along? Do you study 
your story as a painter studies a landscape, 
or do you piece it together as a child as- 
sembles a puzzle? 


Aumonier favors the painter’s method. 
Here is what he says: 

“A great number of people have an idea 
that a landscape painter lights his pipe after 
breakfast, packs up his kit, and wanders 
forth into the country until he comes to 
what he considers to be a pretty view, and 
then he sits down, relights his pipe, and 
tries to copy it as truthfully as possible. 
As a matter of fact, he does nothing of 
the sort (at least he ought not to; I’m 
afraid a great many do!) What he does is 
this: He wanders about the country until 
he observes some aspect of nature which 
moves..him. Even then he doesn’t want 
to copy it. It’s very important to him. He 
sees it in terms of paint. He has the meas- 
ure of his technical equipment, and through 
the medium of this he plans to deliver his 
message. competent painter will visual- 
ize upon his canvas or paper exactly what 
he means to do before he starts. It is pre- 
cisely the same with the writer of fiction. 


“One of the most brilliant landscape 
painters I know never works direct from 
nature at all. But you will see him moon- 
ing about, observing the subject he wants 
to paint, smoking innumerable pipes. He 
will perhaps make a few pencil notes, Then 
he will go away and think about it. He 
will wait till nature is in that same mood 
again, then back he will go, and observe, 
and observe, and think. On the other hand, 
I have seen old ladies at Walberswick sit- 
ting in front of a subject all day long, and 
sometimes day after day, regardless of 
changes’ in weather and lighting, labori- 
ously niggling away at a water-color 
board! That’s not the way to paint, and 
that’s not the way to tell stories. You must 
think and plan and create first; then ‘drop 
it in hot.’ 

“I should say that the first and most 
golden rule for a writer of short stories is 
this: Never start out to write a story until 
you have got the whole thing fixed in yout 
head. You must write it in your head first. 
This does not mean that extraneous mat- 
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ter must not creep in—indeed, you will 
probably find some of your best coloring 
coming from happy accidents!—but the 
form and shape and plot must be definitely 
determined, and the characters you are 
going to portray must be very clearly 
visualized.” 

Successful writers do not all necessarily 
follow the method so ably defended by Mr. 
Aumonier. But the analogy between paint- 
ing and story-writing may well be kept in 
mind. Unity is one of the elements to 
strive for in any piece of writing, and there 
is no more certain way of attaining unity 
than planning a story from beginning to 
end before sitting down to write it. 

* * * 


THOSE BRITISH SERIAL RIGHTS 
H. Beprorp-JONES 


O many people have asked me about selling 
English rights to stories, that the readers of 
Tue SrupENT WRITER may find a few words 

on the subject of interest. Although I have been 
selling English rights for several years, there are 
points about this topic on which I am not clear, 
and perhaps more experienced writers in this field 
ean add to my contribution. 

In England the majority of manuscripts are han- 
dled and sold by agents, large and established 
firms, who have branches in New York. They sell 
English stuff over here and our stuff in England, 
and I have invariably found them dependable and 
pleasant to deal with. 

English editors usually pay on publication; they 
like manuscripts pinned or fastened together by 
clips; and they do not like to consider stories 
¢lipped from magazines. For this reason one agent 
arranged with me for carbon copies—duplicate 
copies as he termed it—of the stories as written for 
‘simultaneous publication.’’ Just what this term 
means, I have not been able to discover. It certainly 
does not mean simultaneous publication, for except 
with the highest class of writers that is almost an 
impossibility. Only last week an agent wrote con- 
gratulating me on a sale to one of the best maga- 
, zines in England, and said: 

This is at the customary rate of one cent 
a word for material that has already appeared 
in America. For material that English maga- 
zines will have an opportunity of publishing 
simultaneously, a higher price would, of course, 
be obtained. 


That sounds all right, but what chance has the 
average commercial writer to arrange simultaneous 
publication? None. He would have to find out 
when his story is going to appear over here at least 
ix months in advance, and few fiction magazines 
have their make-up scheduled that far ahead, even 
With serials. Some do, of course, if monthlies. And 
Adventure Magazine has a most courteous habit of 
informing the author when his story will appear, 
%8 soon as scheduled. For example, I sold this 
magazine a novelette in June, and within a few 


STRENGTHEN YOUR WORK 
AND INCREASE YOUR SALES 
By Having Me Criticise Your Manuscripts 


ew Cents per Thousand Words 
irculars on Request 


G. GLENWOOD CLARK 


2225 W. Grace Street Richmond, Virginia 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 


Piay Broker and Authors’ Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been on the 
edito staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications, 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal at- 
tention. Send for full information. 


25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


La ToucHe HANcock 


Authors’ Representalive 
Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises ys and verse. Send stamp for. circu- 
lars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WESTERN STORIES 
Books, Articles and Songs 
Written, revised or criticised 
Joel Shomaker 


Ye Olde Editor 
4116 Aiken Ave., Seattle, Wasnington 


ences. William Labberton, 


Literary Agent 
569 West 150th Street, 


ew York City 


Send Me Thee Rejected Manuscript. 
No cure, no pay | 
Success costs you five dollars 


Cc. R. DANNELLS 
923 East 7th Street North, Portiand, Ore. 


AUTHORS EXCHANGE 
Room 215, Kellogg Bidg. 
1416 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
Expert advice and criticism. 


Library Research. 
Submit Mss. No reading fee. 


OUR story or photoplay will sell if ly typed. 
upon the manner of preparation. Let us type 

your manuscript in neat, attractive, SALABLE form 
and at a nominal cost. We know and follow the tech- 
nical irements of editors’ and producers. Prices 


upon application. 
AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
Omaha, Nebr. 


2411 Saratoga St. 
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Personal Instruction 


r. THomas H. Uzzett, for- 

merly Fiction Editor of 
WEEKLY, and associ- 
ate and manager of Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin, announces that 
he is giving professional training 
in short story writing by per- 
sonal correspondence to those 
who cannot come to New York 
to study with him or Professor 
Pitkin. This announcement is in- 
tended only for those who are 
willing to face the truth, and to 
pay for personal instruction. In- 
quiries will be gladly answered. 
Address: 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Canadian Pacific Building 
342 Madison Ave. (Room 828 ) 
New York 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


A prominent man wrote recently: “I don't know 
how such a splendid journal has heretofore 
escaped me.” He was speaking of 


The Writer’s Digest 


Have you been missing this helpful magazine for 
those who wield the pen? If so, this is your 
opportunity. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST stands out promi- 
nently as a leader in its field. Each issue 
is filled with just that information which the 
writer and everyone interested in writing 
wants. Biographical sketches of prominent 
writers—Articles on various phases of the 

fession—Pertinent discussions by authori- 

tive writers—A carefully compiled literary 
Market—Book Review—and many other in- 
teresting features appear in the table of 
contents. 


If you write or want to write, you will ap- 
preciate every issue of this magazine. Won't 
you let us prove our claims? 


| Send today for a FREE sample copy 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
707 Butler Bldg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


days was informed that it would appear in the 
issue of December 20th. 

So, as a rule, I do not think the phrase means 
much to the average writer. Nor is simultaneous 
publication necessary. I have sold stories in Eng- 
land before selling them here—have had them ap- 
pear first in England even—and have found the 
American editor quite indifferent to the fact, of 
which he was informed before his purchase. 

British serial rights bring from one to two cents 
a word, but their proceeds are clear velvet and the 
lower rate may be considered very acceptable. The 
subject of rate can best be left to the agent. Where 
the Canadian rights come in I do not profess to 
know, but at present this is of no great moment, 
The Canadian Magazine, the most pretentious in 
the Dominion, required six months to accept a 
historical article which had involved a large amount 
of translation and research work, and then prom- 
ised to pay a cent a word on publication, with 
nothing extra for the illustrations! 


But back to our agents. One English firm in- 
formed me that, while selling all my short stuff, 
they found it hard to sell novelettes of fifteen to 
thirty thousand words; that this was an awkward 
length for English editors. So I tried another firm 
of agents, who promptly sold the first novelette 
I sent them to Hutchinson’s Magazine, and asked 
for more. 

Most of the ‘‘one-man’’ agents in New York 
earry the London address—as their own—of one of 
the big English firms. A friend recently wrote me 
that through one of these agents he had sold a story 
in England, but he had to pay two commissions— 
one to his New York agent and another to the Eng- 
lish firm which really sold the story. However, as 
the agent in question was not recommended by the 
Authors’ League, he had only himself to blame. 

Speaking from the depths of my ignorance, it 
seems to me that here is an opportunity for my 
friend Hawkins to step in and issue a little hand 
book of permanent and real value to writers in this 
country. It should list the chief English agents, 
with statements from each as to the sort and length 
of story they care to handle; it should digest cer 
tain fundamental differences between the writte 
language of the two countries; it should show how 
easily certain American stories can be made appli 
cable to English magazines, and how certain stories 
cannot possibly be adapted. It should also digest 
the British serial rights as applied to Great Brita 
and her colonies, and in particular Canada, for 
fiction will certainly be started in Canada before 
many years have passed. In short, this little hand 
book should be a complete guide to the author 
handling the serial rights of his stories wherevé! 
the English language is spoken. Nor should Aw 
tralia be forgotten in this regard. 

Such information is at present nowhere to be had 
that I know of, except in fragmentary form. It 
would have to be gathered partly from authoritié 

artly from authors’ experiences. It might easilf 
Be extended to include the handling of second serif! 
rights in this country, about which too little # 
known by writers generally. Following a blind 
hunch, I recently listed a dozen novelettes, givit 
length, character, where published, etc., and 
one of the larger syndicates if they eared to hat 
dle them. They did, and promised a check for seF 
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eral hundred dollars in a couple of months—but 
that was blind work. With my guidebook in hand, 
I could have done the same thing years ago, and 
done it better. 

Such a handbook would certainly prove of inter- 


ng: est and value to hundreds of writers. 

ap- 

(Evrror’s Nore: The suggestion of Bedford- 
. Jones is a good one. Who will supply us with an 

- authoritative manuscript of such a handbook?) 

the 

The REJECTIONS THAT ENCOURAGE 

ere E Barrel section of the October issue of 
to Tue SrupenT WRITER contained an article 

ont, by E. B. Cannon Smith entitled ‘‘ Lessons 
in § from Rejections.’’ This article interested me con- 

t 8 § siderably, as it touched my own philosophy. 

unt For the past three years I have been trying to 

om- § write short-stories. During that time I have had 

ith § more than two hundred rejections and but two 

acceptances, one of which crowned the sixteenth 

in- § trip of the Ms. 

uff, My backbone is of goodly strength, but had it 

| 0 B not been for one thing I’m afraid the flood of re- 

ard § jections would have floored me. This one thing was 

firm § the great courtesy with which I have been treated 

ette § by many editors. And the curious part of it all 

ked B ties in the fact that the bigger the magazine the 

roth more kind was the editor. | 

ot I have understood that editors are too busy to 

. me | “tite encouraging letters to aspiring authors, Nev- 

to ertheless, Mr. Siddall of the American took time 

oe to send me the following courteous note: 

ang: ‘*Many thanks for letting me see the enclosed 

. as @ Story. We are steering clear of fiction that has a 

"the & War flavor just now. We like up-to-date love stories, 

e. with American characteristics and environment; 

it optimistic, with plenty of action and suspense. ’’ 

“my From The Black Mask: 

and: ‘*Sorry—I’d take a war story, mystery, etc., but 
this § this is not one of our type. Wouldn’t the captain 

ents, @ send an orderly, or maybe a corporal’s guard, back 

ngth after his glasses?’’ (This in reference to the re- 
cer @ action of one of the story characters.) 

itte! following from Leslie’s: 

how ig a real, live story, but it is 

Ppl: B not just the kind that Leslie wants. We want some- 

ori thing with a business angle to it.’’ 

iget This frank note was sent by Jack o’ Lantern: 

ital =6‘T am returning your story because it is not 

£0 sufficiently interesting for us.’? 

efor , Short Stories has been more than kind—witness 

the following: 

have some splendid color in ‘—— —— 

— ——,’ and an excellent central theme, but I am 


afraid the execution of the story isn’t quite up to 
the standard we like to maintain.’’ 


a e following message: 

oer vt Though we have enjoyed reading your story, 
veri — —— ——,,’ we are sorry to report that it is 


not just what we can use in our . It seems 
t us that it is somewhat too juvenile in flavor for 


on ‘The —,’ or fe, 
It was accordingly sent to a juvenile and sold. 
Brief Stories contributed to my collection the 


The Open Road, and we suggest that you try it out 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


for 


Typing, Revising, Criticising and 


Marketing 


Expert typing with one carbon copy at 40c 
per 1000 words or under; revising at 25c pe 
| 1000 words, both for 65c; criticising at $1.00 
for 3000 words with special rates for manu- 


scripts of novel length. Poetry typed for ic 
| per line. 


We are desirous of assisting 
writers with real literary ability. 


OUR TYPING GUARANTEED— 
GIVE US A TRIAL 


Any further information upon request. 


The Cleveland Typing and Revising 


Bureau 


1892 Charles Road Cleveland, Ohio 


AUTHORS! 


Do you want your manuscripts to receive 
prompt and careful consideration by busy, 
over-worked Editors? 


If so, they must be written in such a way as 
to command their attention. 4 


I will type them for you, neatly and accu- 
rately, at the lowest possible rates. Write 


for terms. 
L. McCAULEY 
1890 So. Grandview 
Dubuque, Iowa 


Manuscripts typed by expert, 50c thousand 

words, including carbon. 

Revision by one who knows English; errors 

in construction, use of words, etc., corr 

50c thousand. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
HARNED SERVICE BUREAU 
Cc Box 722 


Reliable typing service with carbon one. 
Rates: 60c per 1000 words; songs and poems, 
per line. A trial will convince. 


Spencer Compton 


2517 N. Madella Spokane, Wash. 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 
words. Revision at 25c and criticism at $1.00 for 
4000 words. 

BRINKMAN and MOEHLE 
Dept. 8 Okawville, Illinois 
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TEXT BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


I earnestly recommend to all FICTION 
WRITERS who desire to qualify themselves 
for work that will command the attention 
of discriminating editors the following books 
dealing with the THEORY and PRACTICE 
of Fiction Writing: 


The Technique of Fiction Writing— 
Dowst Pri 


8 

THE AMERICAN SHORT STORY— 
Lieberman Price 

THE WRITER’S BOOK......................Price 


THE 36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS 
Price 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY— 
Quirk Price 


And every writer should have a MAN- 
USCRIPT RECORD ........... ice .70 
Ask for catalogue for more detailed de- 

scription of above, and other helpful books 

for writers. 
An Important Book for Every Writer 


The New 1001 Places 
to Sell Manuscripts 
1922 Edition Price $2.50 


Compiled by James Knapp Reeve 
and Agnes M. Reeve 

Fer every writer who would keep informed 
regarding the market for manuscripts. 

Pertinent, exact information about mar- 
kets for short stories, articles, essays, photo- 
Plays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, 
vaudeville sketches, plays, photographs, ideas, 
songs, humor. 

More than 100 publications named that use ° 

More than 200 markets for short fiction are 
and their requirements specifically shown. 

Special articles upon Verse writing, and Trade 


Press work. 
Ay full list of Trade Journals and their needs. 
explaining Juvenile, Religious, and 
Agricultural markets; Book Publishers; House Or- 


gans. 
*JAMES KNAPP REEVE, PUBLISHER, 
Franklin, Ohio. 

“Founder of The Editor. 


The Editor Literary Bureau 


Criticism and Revision 
of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization 
has been helping writers to perfect and make sal- 
able their work. It was begun by Mr. James 
Knapp Reeve, who for more than half this period 
had it under his exclusive direction. Mr. Reeve 
has now resumed this work and will give it his 
exclusive attention. 

The aim always will be to give constructive 
criticism; to avoid the beaten tracks; to analyze 
each manuscript, and to find not only its weak 
points, but as well all that is of value. 

Schedule of Prices for reading, criticism and 
advice regarding revision and sale, will be seni 
on request. 


*James Knapp Reeve 


Franklin, Ohio 
*Founder and former editor of The -Editor. 
c d Invited. 
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following rather caustic but indubitably sincere 


ote: 

‘*Tn the first place this ‘surprise’ climax is trite. 
It has been done many times—and will be done 
thousands of times more, I suppose. Every aspir- 
ing writer, sooner or later, does it—and thinks it 
quite original with him. Trick endings, though all 
right for a change, are not necessary for a good 
story.’’ 

And so my collection grows. Also my respect for 
certain editors grows, and when I shall have ar- 
rived—I do not say ‘‘if’’—I’ll remember these 
gentlemen, even if I have to—to present each one 
of them with a humdinger of a story. They’re not 
a bad lot, after all, these editors. 

And, fortunately, I have a job. I can wait. 

Wm. H. Stuart. 


WHO IS THE AUTHOR? 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 

Will you please inform a struggling tyro as to 
what are the ethics in regard to plots? If the plot 
is built by a second party on the writer’s plot-germ 
and paid for—the writer being good at description, 
dialogue, ete., but poor in plot construction—is said 
writer ethically entitled to sign his name and get 
the editorial and public credit for the result? Is it 
really Honest? 


A New ENGLAND CONSCIENCE. 


Answer 

Generally speaking, the person who writes the 
story, even though writing it around another per- 
son’s plot, is considered to be entitled to claim its 
authorship. This does not allow the author to ap- 
propriate the plot of a published story. However, 
if he builds a good story around a plot furnished 
by some one else, and the person who furnished the 
plot does not object, the writer of the story is en- 
titled to claim authorship. Plot-building, although 
essential, is a secondary phase of story-writing. It 
takes some keenness of mind to invent a plot, but 
it takes literary ability, technical skill and even 
genius to give life to the plot and make it a piece 
of fiction. The sources from which Shakespeare 
took his plots have been discovered in many cases, 
but this does not detract from the glory of his lit- 
erary achievements or make him any less tne author 
of the plays developed around such vista, a 


HOW DO YOU USE OUR ‘‘LITERARY 
MARKET TIPS’’? 


"Tite face te outline finds its inspiration ™ 


the fact that, of several fellow scribblers 

the writer interviewed, only one preserved 
for future reference the carefully-gleaned infor 
mation in THE STtupENT Wrirer’s ‘‘ Literary Mat 
ket Tips.’’ The others read that department, # 
be sure. If they found anything in it pertinent 
to the manuscript on which they were working, # 
trying to market, they used that item. The t 
maining notes they intrusted to memory—a treach 
erous friend at best. Small wonder, then, the enor 
mous percentage of otherwise acceptable matt 
scripts that are rejected because they do not ft 
the particular needs of the publications to whi 
they are submitted. 
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THE STUDENT WRITER 


The following plan for keeping track of mar- 
kets, generally and individually, was finally 
evolved from a series of experiments with more 
or less unsatisfactory methods along that line. 


Procure from any stationer a quantity of 3”x5” 
ruled index cards, listing on them the publications 
mentioned in The Handy Market List (published 

rly as an integral part of THe SrTupENT 
Wairrz). If you have a cabinet which will con- 
veniently hold a card of this size, it may be util- 
ized to good advantage, although a wood or ecard- 
board box of the proper dimensions will answer 
the purpose just as well. 

The cards should be filed therein, alphabetically, 
according to the name of the publication. 


Now clip the ‘‘Literary Market Tips’’ from 
your current issue of THE STuDENT WRITER, past- 
ing each notice to its respective card. If you 
have any back numbers of the magazine on hand 
(we all save them), follow the same procedure 
with them. Each bit of information that comes 
to light concerning this or that market should be 
promptly noted on the proper card. You cannot 
accumulate too many data on a prospective market. 


Rejection slips, as a rule, sét forth the particu- 
lar requirements of the publisher returning the 
manuscript. In that respect they are valuable 
and nothing of moment should escape your card 
file. Put your rejection slips to work! 


The Handy Market List serves excellently as an 
index to such a file. It enables you at a glance 
to pick out the card for which you are looking. 
In due time each card amounts to practically the 
same as an editor’s personal letter, than which we 
can imagine no hint more helpful or authorita- 
tive—in fact, ‘‘Literary Market Tips’’ are just 
that: personal letters of editors setting forth their 
wants in crisp, comprehensive paragraphs. 


_ This plan, when set in motion, asks only a little 
time to convert itself into a veritable mine of 
information. If followed faithfully, it cannot fail 
to lessen the number of rejections traceable to in- 


adaptability. 
C. William Myers. 
* * 
CHARLES K. NORRIS ’8 ADVICE TO 
YOUNG WRITERS 


T is the opinion, freely expressed, of Charles 

K. Norris (author of ‘‘Brass—A Novel of 

Marriage’’) that the beginning writer should 
not send out any manuscripts for one year. 


Really capable writers, he maintains, have failed 
to make good merely because they were discour- 
aged when their initial crude efforts did not find 
publication. He recommends that a beginner de- 
vote a month to each story, keeping on until, at 
the end of the year, he has written and put away 
twelve. Then take out the dozen manuscripts, go 
over them carefully, and, if any still seem worth 
while, copy and mail out. 


‘‘Literary ability,’’ according to Norris, ‘‘is the 


The Most Popular Book on 
Fiction Writing Ever Issued 


Popular because it is truthful, practical and 
rom the workshop of a man who sells up- 
ward of 800,000 words of fiction a year to 
first-class markets. 


The Fiction Business 


By H. Bedford-Jones 


You'll find his short-stories and book length 
novels in magazines appearing on the 
newsstands month by month. How he 
writes and sells so prolifically is frankly 
told in this practical little volume. 


What They Say About It 


“More meat in Tue Fiction Business than in any 
other book on the subject that has fallen into my 
hands.”—J. Frank Davis. 

“There has long been a need for just such a book 
the pen of a practical man.”’—Octavus Roy 

HEN. 

“Wipes off a whole lot of bosh heretofore smearing 
the profession of making and vending popular ilt- 
erature.””—Epwin L. SaBin. 

“Meatiest thing I’ve read. It’s all to the good. As 
an old-timer in the game, I could find profit and in- 
terest in it to twice the price charged.”—Harry 
STePHEN KOgELER. 

“Most inspirational text-book on fiction writing I 
have ever read.”’—Francis F. Grecory. 


ART COVERS 
A treat for only $1.00 postpaid. 


Tue Fiction Business and a year’s subscription to 
Tue STUDENT WriTER (new or renewal), $2.25. Book 
and two years’ subscription, $3.50. 


Order from 


The Student Writer Press 
1835 Champa St. Denver, Colo. 


A SKEPTIC? 
Ab will never get you anywhere 


Still Going 
Superlative Typing 
Market Tips—Vignette Criticism. 
Included 
WRITERS WORKSHOP 
Seeley Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTHORS 


If you want your manuscripts typewritten et 


attractively that they cannot escape the edb 
tor’s attention, send them to 


Box 532 Alexandria Bay, New York. 
Terms—50c a thousand words. This includes 


one carbon copy. 


WANTED 


The writing fraternity to become acquainted 
with our unexcelled typing, revision, and 
critical service. MARKETS FREE 


LITERARY SERVICE BUREAU 


30 Deadrick Bidg., Knoxvilie, Tennessee 
“Highly pleased’”’—verdict of clients. 
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THE WRITER’S MODERN 
NECESSITY | 


| Floyd Dell was able to write “Moon Calf” 
and Bush,”” two very successful 


of THE WRITER'S 
L TEST. 


sincere thanks 


Write for FREE 
PSYCHO-ANALYTI 
wrote: “Many 

analysis. What you say 


which have prevented my advancem in 
writing. But now I shall be able to write.” 

RALPH E. LOCKE, PSYCHOLOGIST 


P. O. Box 1115, Denver, Colorado 


WILLIAM F. ORAM 


Copyist of Authors’ Manuscripts 

a and publishers DEMAND that MAN- 
USCRIPTS be produced in a with 
TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

MY EXPERIENCE of twelve years enables 
me to typewrite your manuscripts with excep- 
ti accuracy and neatness. My whole inter- 
est is in this work, and I am anxious to help 
you to success if you have not already achieved 


MY SERVICE is quick; I give PERSONAL 
ATTENTION to all work, and my fees are very 
eens. I will gladly furnish a sample on 

ues 

SUBMIT your manuscript for estimate with- 
out obligation to you and ask for particulars 
that will be of interest and value to you. 
Prompt attention given to correspondence. 


WILLIAM F. ORAM 
Tyler Avenue Baliston, Virginia 


THE WRITER’s MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
looks awfully good to me. For 
years have been telling beginning authors that 
such a It puts them in touch with 
lications would otherwise not think of. 
many writers live away from New York, and 
the work it must be done 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 68 
Springfield, Mass. 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE 


Home Study—Free Tuition. To one representa- 
tive in each county and city. 
Civil Service, Language, Drawing, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and tor it- 
ing Courses. Apply at once for Free Free Tui 
Mail Course to 


The Literary Market 
(Continued from Page 3) 


The Grain Growers’ Guide, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
according to a contributor, does not accept manu- 
scripts at the rate — in advance offers. The 
contributor states that he sent a short story to 
this after he had read a direct offer from 
them of ‘‘one cent per word up to 4000 words or 
ceptable. received a letter a short time later 
fe that his story was acceptable ‘‘at their 
regular rates of $15 per story.’’ He immediately 
refused the offer, calling attention to their first 
offer, and after considerable delay his manuscript 
was returned with the statement that ‘‘it did not 
fill their needs at the time.’’ Apparently the tip 
published in our November number, although it 
came to us vcongse Ages the publishers, does not 
reflect the true policy of this magazine. 


Boy’s World, David C. Cook Publis Co., 
Elgin, Ill., informs a writer of sportsmen’s ma- 
terial that ‘‘We use trapping and hunting articles 
sparingly, as many parents and teachers do not 
approve of them for boy readers.’’ 


The~Saturday Blade, 500 N. Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, sends a call for ‘‘short freak stories, not 
fiction.’’ It uses no fiction and no verse. Checks 
are out semimonthly at the rate of % cent a 
wor 


D. R. Van Horn, Walton, Nebraska, writes: ‘‘I 
am in the market for good clear photos showing 
modern farm buildings, labor-saving devices, new 
inventions, in fact almost anything excepting por 
traits and nature scenes. Size of prints is imma 
terial, so long as they are good. A short descrip- 
tion should be sent with each photo, including 
names, dates and places, when required. Stamps 
should be inclosed for possible unavailables. All 
material is reported upon once a month and pay- 
ment is made upon acceptance, at from 50 cents 
to $3.00, depending on size and a of prints. 
Glossy surface is pref 

American Magazine of Art, 1741 New York 
Avenue, New York, does not offer a market for 
manuscripts of any ‘kind at present. 

Automotive Merchandising, 97 Horatio Street, 
New York, offers $1 each for ideas on cutting 
down costs. 


TO AUTHORS 


Your manuscript will almost surely 
meet with rejection, regardless of its in- 
trinsic worth, if it is not neatly typed in 
the required form. . 

I make a specialty of manuscript typing 
and guarantee prompt, efficient and sat- 
isfactory service at rates which are rea- 

- sonable and which will be furnished on 
application. 


L. L. DuRFEE 
Manuscript Typist 


Zanesville, Ohio 
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Junior Home Magazine, 910 South Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, states a need for poetry for 
children. Such verse must be musical and appeal- 
ing in subject matter in order to be acceptable. 


Motor Life, formerly 243 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, is now located at 1056 W. Van 
Buren Street, ago. Ernest N. Coler, editor, 
writes that he pays up to 1% cents per word for 


material, on publication. 


Home Friend Magazine, 1411 oe Street, 
Kansas City, Missouri, John Meagher, editor, 
writes: ‘‘We are not in the market for either 
short-stories or verse, and will not be until the 
supply on hand is brought down to normal needs. 
This will take at least six months. During 1922 
I have returned 1576 manuscripts and the return 
per day now is above the average. The serials 
now awaiting publication will meet all our 1923 
needs. 


The Poster, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
states the following needs: ‘‘ Articles on art and 
advertising and on poster advertising are desired. 
Should be from 500 to 2500 words. No fiction of 
any nature. Payment is sometimes on acceptance, 
but usually on publication. Rates approximately 
one cent per word.’’ , 


The Christian Century, 508 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Charles Clayton Morrison, editor, 
writes: ‘‘The pressure on our columns is so great 
at the present time that we are compelled to decline 
many more manuscripts than we are able to pub- 
lish, simply because we cannot find space for 
them.’’ 


Farm and Fireside, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, is a national farm magazine, which usually 
pays 1 cent a word for material, extra for photo- 
graphs. The associate editor, Mr. Andrew 8S. 
Wing, writes: ‘‘We promise quick action on ma- 
terial submitted.’’ The magazine pays on accept- 
ance, 

American Youth, Eastford, Conn., recently listed 
as a market for boys’ material, has not yet ap- 
peared, and Stanley Kelly, editor of the prospec- 
tive periodical, writes a would-be contributor that 
his plans are very indefinite. 


Peoples Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Iowa, will 
not be buying any material for several months, ac- 
cording to information given out to contributors. 


big money, one nearly $100,000. Also offers 
and Criticism Service. Get FREE Dr. Richard 
BOOK—“Short-Story Writing,” with valuable Burton 
advice for writers, and Profit Sharing Plan. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE, 
51 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis. 


Have You An 
Star? 


WRITE FOR 
THE MOVIES 


Big Money /p /t — 


Can YOU help supply the demand for fresh, 
interesting, true-to-life screen stories? Don’t 
think that you must be a genius to win success. 
Neither is it necessary to waste valuable time 
and money studying tedious, tiresome corre- 
spondence courses of “lessons.” The real 
foundation of the photodrama is the plot or 
“idea” upon which it is built. Put YOUR idea 
on paper and send it to us immediately. Our 
Scenario Editor will offer to arrange it for you 
in proper form should he believe that your 
subject has merit. Producers eagerly read and 
gladly purchase at substantial. figures, work 
that appeals to them as being meritorious. 


HOW MUCH IS YOUR 
IMAGINATION WORTH? 


Who knows but some incident in your own life or 
that of a friend—some moving, gripping story of 
love, hate, passion or revenge, may prove to be the 
lever with which you will lift yourself to heights of 
unthought of success and prosperity. Nearly every- 
one has at some time thrilled to a great human 
emotion—some tremendous soul-trying ordeal or 
experience. It is these really human stories of the 
masses that the producers want and will pay for 
liberally... Send us at once, YOUR idea of what a 
good screen story should be. You can write it in 
any form you wish and our Scenario Editor will 
carefully examine it and advise you promptly of his 
opinion as to its merits and how we can help you. 
THIS COSTS YOU NOTHING! Certainly you owe 
it to yourself to TRY. 


BIG FREE BOOK 


Probably there are countless questions regarding 
the lucrative and fascinating profession of photo- 
play writing that you would 
like answered. Most of the 
points whieh would naturally 
arise in your mind are ans- 
wered fully and completely 
in our interesting book, . 
“THI PHOTOPLAY IN THE 
MAKING.” It contains a 
gold mine of information 
and over fifty thousand 
aspiring writers have already 
received a copy. Send for 
YOUR copy at once. It is 
entirely free and there are 
no “strings” to the offer. If 
ou have a story ready, send 
t to us, together with your 
request for the book. 4 


BRISTOL PHOTOPLAY 
STUDIOS 


Suite 602-V, Bristol Building 
New York 
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SHORT-STORY 
1 From DR. RICHARD BURTON’S famous 
D course by mail. Then you know whether you \¥a | 
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THE WRITER'S STUDIO 


Box 903, Stanford University California 


POETRY CRITICISM 


Careful Reading and Criticism by experi- 
enced writer. “4 


Mrs. E. CriGHTON 


4715 Lake Park Ave., Chicago, Ili. 


$25.00 PRIZE 

for best story from our outline. There is 
tense, tragic and difficult situation to be pv 
erly solved. Try it. Send 10c for outline, rules, 
and registration fee. 

New Jersey Authors’ Service Co. 

Box 228, Caldwell, N. J. 
We tuve. criticise. revine and market mss. at 
reasonable rates. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
of authors, playwriters, story-writers, poets, 
masters’ thesis, etc., transcribed by specialized 
typists. Write for rates. 
JOS. HAGOPIAN 
P. O. Box 755, Salt Lake City, Utah 


YOUR MANUSCRIPTS REVISED 
After years of experience as editor on vari- 
ous periodicals, Miss Stern is now offering serv- 
ice in constructive criticism and suggestions for 
revision of manuscripts, together with suggested 
list of markets. 

Rates: 75c for the first 1000 words; 60c for 
each additional 1000. 

RENEE B. STERN 
6036 St. Lawrence Ave., Chicago. 


ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE STUDENT WRITER? 


If not, now is the opportune time to be- 
come one. Here is a form to fill out. _ 


Subscription Order 


The Student Writer, 
1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo.: 


Enter me as a subscriber to your magazine 


beginning with the 


at the rate of $1.50 (Canadian and 
foreign $1.75.) subscription, $5.00. 


High re Life, 58 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, A. Bernstein, editor, writes: ‘‘We can 
use any material that will ap to high-school 
and junior college students. e need articles of 
about 50 words; short-stories of 3000 to 6000 
words; serials of four to six installments, each 
installment containing from 3000 to 6000 words; 
and humorous articles of about 1000 words. Can’t 
use any juvenile stuff. Payment is on publication 
at from $1.00 to $2.00 per thousand words.’’ 


Everyday Life, Hunter Building, Chicago, is in 
the market for short-stories of 2000 to 3000 words. 


American Woman, Augusta, Maine, sends word 
that it is overstocked with all kinds of material 
at the present time. 

National Life, Toronto, Canada, is reported by 
contributors to be slow pay. 

Boys’ World and What To Do, D. C. Cook Pub- 


lishing Company, Elgin, IIl., report an overstock 
of occupation and construction articles of all 


Junior Home Magazine, 910 8. Michigan Boule- 
vard, Chicago, is an attractive ee, for 
children oo four to ten years o and their 
parents. at paying on 
publication. 

Boys’ Magazine, 5146 Main Street, Smethport, 
Penn., states, through a member of the editorial 
staff, "that it has a year’s supply of material on 
hand and will not be in the market for that length 
of time. 

The New Story Metin, 401 Christie Building, 
Duluth, Minnesota, writes to a correspondent that 
it will be out of the market for some time. 


Some Agricultural Publications 


OR the past several months many contributors 
have found that it has not been so difficult 
as heretofore to sell material to the farm 

publications. The general reasons for this are the 
overcoming of scarcity of paper, better times and 
much more advertising. 

It is well for any agricultural writer who cares 
to save postage to study his prospective markets 
carefully. Material now being used is frequently 
much longer than a year ago. Fur prices are 
slowly but’surely showing a recovery, and a good 
trapping article is not difficult to place. 

Territorial material is very important to those 
farm publications that are confined in territory to 
a certain state or section. 

In a recent letter, Eugene Butler, editor of 
Progressive Farmer, Dallas~ Texas, wrote: 

‘¢We want articles as instructive as you can pot 
sibly make them. Make them instructive but base 
the instruction on the experience of some good 


farmer.’’ Mr. Butler usually gives prompt decis- 
ions. Payment is made on publication, at %4 cent 


a word. 
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EXPERT CRITICISM 
Short stories and poems criticised; markets suggested. 
Rates, 50c per thousand words; 
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Farm and Ranch, of the same address, is a weekly 
using short, practical articles, frequently of a more 
or less general nature. It pays the month follow- 
ing publication, at about % cent per word. Mr. 
Frank Briggs is the editor. 


The Semi-Weekly Farm News, Dallas, Texas, and 
also of Galveston, Texas, is devoted to the farm 
and home in general. Only short, practical stuff 
is used. The rate paid is about a third of a cent 
a word, on publication. 


The papers of the Capper Farm Press, including 
Capper’s Farmer, Missouri Ruralist, Mail and 
Breeze, and The Nebraska Farm Journal, are all 
edited at Topeka, Kansas. Most of their needs 
are confined to certain sections or states, and the 
editors give prompt decisions. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance. 


The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, is usually in the 
market for good short, practical stuff of a general 
nature on some phase of farming. It sometimes 
makes an offer for a part of an article. Payment 
is made at 1 cent per word on acceptance, with 
prompt decisions. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, reports 
on manuscripts in from ten to twenty days. y- 
ment is on acceptance at % cent per word up. 
Stuff of purely local interest has very little chance 
of acceptance. Its territory covers Illinois, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma, and material for Successful 
Farming should be of interest to most farmers liv- 
ing in these states. 


Pierce’s farm weeklies, including The Iowa 
Homestead, Wisconsin Farmer, Farmer and Stock- 
man, are all edited at Des Moines, Iowa. Pay- 
ment is on publication at 35 cents an inch. 


The Oregon Farmer, Portland, and Idaho 
Farmer, Boise, and Washington Farmer, Spokane, 
Wash., are three weekly papers material 
adapted to their own states, but all material should 
be sent to Spokane, where their editorial rooms 
are located. They give early decisions, and as a 
pa] acknowledge receipt of manuscript by post- 


The Northwestern Stockman and Farmer, Helena, 
Mont., is a fairly good market for short articles, 
boiled down and direct to the point, on some phase 
of farming. 


Farm,Stock and Home, Minneapolis, Minn., has a 
large staff which furnishes most of its material; 
therefore, the editors buy very little outside stuff. 


The Farmer, St Paul, Minn., uses a good many 
practical articles, being a weekly, and pays at a 
fair rate promptly on acceptance. Material will 
stand a better chance if somewhat sectional, de- 
voted to the Northern states, as a rule. 


The Field, 299 Madison Ave., New York, with 
which are combined System on the Farm and The 
Agricultural Digest, pays a good rate. on accept- 
ance for both sectional and general practical ma- 


Unquestionably One of the Most Practical and 
Inspiring Books on Authorship. 


Helps for Student Writers 


By WILLARD E. HAWKINS 
Editor of Taz Srupent Writes 


The chapters on plot-buliding, viewpoint, 
style, unity, suspense, and characterization 
contain hints that writers will search for 
vainly In other text-books. 


Willard Price, prominent editor, wrote to hor: 
“Richard Harding Davis's first in war corre- 


spondence ‘Use similes that 


$1.50 Postpaid 


(Included at $1.00 with subscription orders for Tus 
Srupent Writer for two years or more) 


THE STUDENT WRITER PRESS 
1835 Champa Street - Denver, Colo. 


on 


WRITERS! 
AMATEUR and PROFESSIONAL 


We render an efficient manuscript typing service 
at moderate rates 
Let’s get acquainted 
Write for terms and samples of typing 


RILEY E. GARMAN 


THE AUTHORS’ TYPIST 
800 N. MONROE ST. PEORIA, ILL. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Careful manuscript typing, with close 
attention to punctuation. Prompt serv- 
ice; one carbon included. Write for 
terms. 
H. M. Lewis, Box 366, Terry, Montana. 


With Your Name and Address. 
Inking Pad included free. For only 


Just the thing for writers to mark their out- 
going and return envelopes. Gives neatness 
and accuracy. Sent postpaid for $1. 

Aurora Rubber Stamps Works, Aurora, Ill. 


Attractive Rubber Stamp $ | 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remingtons, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, and 
Monarchs rented, sold, and e Will sell on 
easy monthly of per month. 

in touch typewriting with e typewriter. For 
course in touch 


Free 
CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 
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An illuminating study of literary tech- 
” nique. A mine of information for the fiction 
8. writer. 
d 
| 
You take the popularly unknown abstract principles 
such as lenses, eggshells, precipices, and snow- 
you make the essentials-of technique ridiculously easy 
to understand. Oongratulations on your of 
clarity.” 
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